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WAR 


THE GREAT UNION MEETING 
AT NEW YORK. 


We engrave on the preceding page the open-air 
meetings which were held in this city, outside the 
Academy of Music, on December 19; and on pags 
S.and 9 the great mecting at the Academy itself. 

It is hardly necessary, at, the.present time, to 
add any thing to the reports which were published 
ef these meetings at the time. We may say, how- 
ever, that they were the most enthusiastic meetings 
remembered in the city. The following brief 
memorandum, from a city paper, may be placed 
en record : 


Long before the hour for meeting the spacious Acad- 
emy was thronged from pit to dome. Even in the spa- 
cious amphitheatre every seat was occupied, and through- 
eut the house standing room withia hearing distance was 
ehgerly sdtght.Not_ less than five thousand persous 
were assembied within the walls, and a nugber perhaps 
equally large congregated without and listened to ad- 
dresses from the different stands crected there. 

The Academy had been appropriately decorated for the 
eccasion, The Stars and Stripes hung in graceful folds 
about the stage, and at different points were mottoes 
and inscriptions, and the names of those who in the past 
had consecrated their lives to the farmation and perpctu- 
ation of the institutions of our country. Among them 
were the following: 

*“ Indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfecble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts."—W asninGTon. 

* The Union must and shall be prescrved."—J ackson. 

“I shall stand upon the Cunstifution, 1 nced no other 


platform.” —WEvstrre. 
JUSTICE AND FRATERNITY. 
ASTIINGTOR. 
JEFTERSON JACKBON, 
W CALMOEN. 
Wricurt. 
CnoaTs. RENTON. 
Aispison. MONUOB. 


A salute of thirty-two guns was fired, and from tho 
balcony of the Academy one branch of Dodsworth's Band 
discoursed their music, while the other occupied a posi- 
tion on the platform within, and entertaineéthe assem- 
biage while it was gathering. “a 

It would be useless to attempt to note, pérsonall, the 
names‘of distinguished citizens present. From every 
profession, calling and trade were present, with their 
highest represejtatives, and until near twelve o'clock, 
when the meetiijg adjourned, nearly all present remain- 
ed, submitting (p the discomforts of a crowded audience 
and inconvenietjce of situation. 

Numerous delegations of citizens from other cities were 
present, and pafticipated in the enthusiasut of the occa- 
sion; and throughout, the proceedings were character- 
ized by most peifect harmony and good feeling ia favor 
ef the odject wifich had calicd the vast assemblage to- 
gether. 

The meeting (nside was presided over by his Honor 
the Mayor, who|made a brief address upon assuming the 
chair. The preamble and resolutions were read by Mr. 
James Brooks; jafter the unanimous and clamorous ap- 
proval of which, Mr. Brooks spoke briefiy, defending the 
rectitude and ptigity of Northern sentiment and exalting 
the value of th@ Union. Mr. Charles O'Conor followed 
with an eloquent eulogy of.Slavery, which was not list- 
ened to without @xpressiggs of dissatisfaction from a por- 
‘tion of the audience. Mr. O'Conor was succeedel by 
ex-Governor nf in a calny, conservative argument; 


by General JohmA. Dix, in a panegrric upon the Union; 
by Mr. James T. ‘Thayer, Professor Mitchell, and Rev. Dr. 
Bethune. The putside meetings were highly interest- 
ing, several speakers of distinction and popularity en- 
gazing the attention of the several groups. The meet- 
ing, upon the whole, car hardly fail to produce the salu- 
tary effect which, the call contemplated. 
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_ ANOTHER NEW SERIAL. 


We shall commence in the next num- 
ber of Harper’s Weekly the publication of 
a new Serial Story of American Life, en- 


titled 
The New Partner 
IN 
“ CLINGHAM & CO., BANKERS.” 
By FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, ESQ., . 
AUTHOR OF THB “ EATER," ETC., ETC. 
This story will be illustrated by Jonn 
McLenan, Esq. 


We commenced in No. 152 the publi- 
eation of a new Serial Story by WILKIE 
Esq., entitled 


The Woman in White ; 


which is illustrated expressly for this jour- 
nal by Joun McLenan, Esq. 


The publication of the delicious Story 

ef American Life, } 
Crump s, 

by GeorceE W. Curtis, Esq., with Hop- 

rin’s Illustrations, was commenced in No. 

119 of Harper's Weekly. 

As Harper's Weekly is clectrotyped, we 
ean supply the back numbers from the 
commencement to any person who sends 
us the moncy. 


pledged to. foreign nations. 


Mit. BUCHANANS MEXICAN 
POLICY. 

HN the Presidential Message, from which we 

give extrac s elsewhere, Mr. Buchanan rec- 
omumends 2 military occupation of Mexico, un- 
der the authority of Congress. The grounds 
on which the recommendation is based are, 
first, the numerous outrages on American citi- 
zens in Mexico, for which the government in 
power at the capital refuses to give any satis- 
faction; secondly, the insecurity of life and 
Property in a republic constituting the southern 
boundary of the United States; and, thirdly, 
the assumed willingness of the Liberal party in 
Mexico—who are said io constitute a majority 
of the population—to see law and order re-es- 
tablished by the aid of United States troops. 
These grounds are solid; and the inference 
draivn from them is sound. It has long been 
evident that notling short of a foreign occupa- 
tion would secure peace and order in Mexico. 

That country exhibits the singular spectacle 
of a nation entirely disorganized. here are 
two regular governments in Mexico—the gov- 
ernment of the priests’ party, whose head is 
Miramon, and whose head-quarters are at the 
city of Mexico, and the government of the Lib- 
erals, whose head is Juarez, and, wh:ose head- 
quarters are at the city of Vera Cruz. Besides 
these, several of the States are actually inde- 
pendent of, and acknowledge no connection 
with, the federal government: in the west, Al- 
¥arez is an drresponsible despot; the Governor 
of. Sonora declares that he has nothing to do 
with Central Mexico. All these governments 
are supported by forced loans, outrageous ex- 
actions, plunder, and rapine. ‘The Juarez gov- 
ernment collects the customs dutics at Vera 
Cruz which the Miramon government has 
The export duty 
on the staple export of Mexico—silver—is col- 
lected by Miramon in the interior, and again 
re-collected by Juarezon the coast. Some of 
the rival chicfs are not satisfied with collecting 
a mere percenta of the specie which passes 
through their territory. General Marquez late- 
ly seized a whole conducta, containing 600,000 
in silver; and similar exploits have been per- 
furmed by the Governor of Sonora. Life is as 
insecnre as property. We illustrated, only the 
other day, the assassination of Ormond Chase, 
an American citizen, by order of Geners] Mar- 
quez; the massacre of the Americans at Tacu- 
baya was also illustrated in this journal, Every 
mail from Mexico brings accounts of some 
Amcrican citizen being insulted, outraged, im- 
prisoned, and robbed: by one or other of the 
parties in power. Meantime, as usual when 
civil war rages, the latws are silent. Banditti 
scour every road in the republic. It is impos- 
sible to travel from Vera Cruz to Mexico with- 
out being robbed once or more: equally impos- 
sible to obtain any satisfaction from the author- 
ities, or to take any vengeance on the robbers. 
Trade is of course at a stand-still, and the 
money which citizens of the United States have 
advanced for the prosecution of various enter- 
prises is cither lost or gravely jeoparded. Our 
frontiers are unsafe; on the Rio Grande, Cor- 
tinas and lis bandits besiege Brownsville ; 
American citizens in Arizona are constantly 
molested by Mexjcan marauders from Sonora— 
not long since four sick men, in a house on 
American soil, were murdered by Mexicans 
from that State. As to the transit routes—to 
which, at common law, our citizens would -be 
entitled were Mexico and the United States 
private individuals—they are all closed. The 
Tehuantepec route is shut to our citizens; and 
Arizona is likewise deprived of its only exit— 
Guaymas. 

In a word, there is ample cause for war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. But if 
there were no direct casus be/li, or injury to 
avenge, civilization and good neighborship 
would still impose on the United States the 
duty of doing what in them lay to restore peace 
and order to distracted, disorganized Mexico. 

We have pictured that country as it is. 
There is no remedy but a foreign occupation. 
The radical trouble in Mexico is that no Gov- 
ernment has the means to support itself and 
put down its enemies. The Church has seized 
so much of the productive property of the coun- 
try that what is left is too poor to afford a reve- 
nue tothe State: in a country incessantly dis- 
‘tracted by civil war and infested by banditti 
there is of course very little foreign trade, and 
the revenue from customs is small; when the 


interest, or a part of the interest, on the foreign , 
debt has been paid, there is nothing left to sup-— 


port the standing armics, without which peace 
and order can not be maintained. Santa Anna 
contrived to maintain himself for a lofiger period 
than usual by selling territory to thé United 
States, and supporting an army with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale: Every other Mexican chief 
has gone to pieces on the inevitable rock—want 
of money. ‘There was at one time a hope that 
Miramon, who is a young man, not devoid of 
ability, would realize his position, turn the 
tables on the Church, which raised him to pow- 
er, and follow Comonfort’s example by scizing 
enough Church property to support an army. 
But he seems to have lacked nerve; hence, he 
not only suffers the ports of entry to remain in 


the hands of his opponents, but submits te the 
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' exactions of banditti within a few miles of the 


capital, aud allows lis generals to become com- 
mon robbers and pickpockets. 

Mr. M‘Lane has lately concluded a treaty 
with the Juarez Governmeut, by which the 
United States acquire, for four million dollars, 
a perpetual right of way across ‘l'chuantepcee 
and across Sonora to Guaymas—with the right 
of protecting their passengers by an armed oc- 
cupation. It is likely that this treaty would 
answer all the requisite purposes; as an armed 
occupation of the Tehuant&pee route would be 
sure sooner or later to involve incursions into 
the heart of Mexico, and the garrison, by 
United States troops, of such points as would 
command the‘country. 

It now remains to be seen whether the Senate 
will ratify the M‘Lane Treaty, and Congress 
will act upon the recommendations of the Mes- 
sage. Of the latter we have doubts. Party 
fecling runs so high that the Republicans in 
Congress are quite likely to refuse to do the 
right thing for fear Mr’ Buchanan might get 
the credit of it. It is a fact, wnorcover, that in 
our history the Democrats are the only party 
that has ever had a foreign policy. The Fed- 
cralists, the Whigs, and the Republicans have 
always fallen short of the requirements of the 
country in this respect: however sound many 
of their domestic measures may have been, they 
have never been successful in dealing with for- 
cizgn countries. It is possible, and eyen proba- 
ble, therefore, that the wise and prudent recom- 
mendations of the President with regard to 
Mexico may lead to no practical fesult—in 
which case civilization, peace, law, 7 order 


will suffer notable injury. 
; 
OUR NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY. 

By the showing of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the income of the United States falls short 
of the expenditure by thirty millions of dollars. 
This amount is borrowed from year t@ year to 
pay for the service of Government. ow long 
is this to last ? 

The United States are the only country in 
the world whose income is dependefit on the 
precarious and fluctuating resource @f foreign 
trade. All other countries raise a revenue 
squarely and fairly by taxing their pedple hon- 
estly for the expenses of Governm@nt. Our 
financiers have never had the pluck 16 face the 
question, and to say to the people of the United 
States: If you want a sixty million}/Govern- 
ment, tax yourselves to pay for it. 

The President, seeing the impos bility of 
getting cn-with the present deficient y of rev- 
enue, recommends an increase in the tariff. 
No such measure will be adopted by @ongress. 
An average duty of 15 per cent.—as Jevied by 
the tariff of 1857—is quite as much @s people 
ought to pay on*the goods they req@ire from 
abroad; and, besides, the slavery qu 
for the present so completely eclipsed | 
that there is very little chance of the) 
ing seriously considered. | 

‘There is a great name in store for 
cier who shall have the courage and t 
ity to undertake a thorough reform of 
cial system, so as to render the publi¢ 
independent of the fluctuations of trade. 
er or later we shall come to this. It} 
to expect that this great country will § 
ever alternating between bankruptcy a 
ora, when a direct tax might be le¥fied with 
so little inconvenience and so muchifairness. 
Where is the claimant for this post of fame ? 


Soon- 


REMBRANDT 
OF DEATH.” 


“*Court of Death,” printed in colors, 
tremely low price of ove dollar. Such 
was never before afforded at so low a figu 
presume the sale will be large. 


the ex- 


THE LOUNGER, - 
SAY. 

Do they, indeed; and who are they ? |/ What is: 
this tyrant which ruins so much private peace and 
public fame? They say that Deacon Dodder was 
seen coming home late Saturday night h such a 
state! Drunk? Oh, I don’t know. I am sure J 
know nothing; but they do say that he was about 
the crankest manin town that evening. [They say 
that his wife was sitting at home crying her eyes 
out. Poor thing! and only married last June. 
It’s really dreadful! They say she wishes she had 
never been married; and that her uncle Timothy 
vows he will neveg give her a cent, beeause they 
say that his cousin Joshua heard him say that he 
had no money to spare ta buy grog for Deacon 
Dodder. 

Poor Deacon Dodder! who all this time is just as 
honest and sober a man as Cousin Joshua, or Uncle 
Timothy, or any body else; and against whom 
They Say has leveled his darts because he ¢hances 
to be the most convenient target. 

The French tell the truth about They Say. The 
French have a proverb that Théey Say is a Tiar; 
and the French are right. This sly, malicious, in- 
sidious snake, that erawls and squirms all over 


| 


fair fames and pure characters, he is a liar, and the 
father of lies. Of course he is perfeetly irre sponsi- 
ble. What They Sav does its work, whether vou 
find it to be true or untrue. You may prove Dea- 
con Dodder to be, aud to have loen always, the 
most sober and honest of men. But the air taint- 
ed by They Say is poisoned air, and whoever hus 
breathed it, thou¢h but for a moment, has breathéd 
death. ‘The bride weeping for her dead husband 
may dry her eyes when she finds him living; but 
you oun not dry the tcars that have been shed. 
The child, frightened at night, may be comforted 
and his fears removed; but who shall econsvule the 
terrors that shook him before the succor came? 
They Say may be proved the blackest of liars, but 
the proof does not blunt \.e point of the sting 
which is forever resharpene:l. 

Don't suffer him in your house. Don't give him 
the hospitality of sour conversation. If any bedy 
tries to introduce ‘They Say, insist upon di-cover- 
ing if he knows what he is doing. Whatever is 
told you upon the authority of They Say reject at 
once—or, better still, cling to it, and show how 
false and futile it is. Vor, even if the thing be 
true, vou will Le sure to find it untruly tuld—sure 
to find it so grinning all over with suspicion and 
milignity as to le another thing altogether. 

If a man lived in a tower over a beautiful city 
swarming with busy men and women, and teem- 
ing with lovely children, and night and dav, in 
his lofiy tower, he were distilling poison from 
marsh flowers and garden vecetables and noble 
trees, Which he seerctly infused into the air, aid, 
by his wicked machinery, drove into the strects 
and houses, so that the people Lreathed the cor- 
ruption, and slowly and mysteriously withered 
and dcied,-what a criminal the man would 
how he would be scorned through history ! 

Yet every body who gives aid and comfort to 
They Say, by repeating his stories, is really help- 
ing that poisoner in the loftv tower—is really cis- 
tilling death tor the busy men and women and the 
lovely children. ‘They Say is a mask from behind 
which envy and jealousy stab. It is a secret mine 
which is lighted hy a slow matchefrom a distance, 
and explo:les only after the criminal who puts the 
fire to it has escaped, ‘* They Say” is an anony- 
mous letter, spoken, not written. 


HOLIDAY STORIES. 

Dickens becan to write Christmas stories 
the holiday carols have returned. Of all his great 
services to literature none is more eagerly and gcn- 
crally recognized than tle introduction of the an- 
nual feast of story which comes with the holytide 
of the vear. Since he has been the editor of a pe- 
riodical, as now for several years he bas teen, he 
no longer issues his separate caro], but he unites 
with a jolly company, and they sing, in chorus, 
* God rest ve, merry genth men !” 

What a rich, deep, genial niusic rolls out of the 
batch of stories he.and his friends tell! ‘There is 
an gindertone of sweet human sympathy which be- 
longs peculiarly to the season and its asseciations, 
and of which we get the most delightful glimpres 
in the .chapters of Pickwick which descrile the | 
Christmas revels at Dingley Dell. It is a spirit | 
as anti-Puritan as the music of the Miserere; and 
as characteristically English as plum-pudding and 
ale. It is a broad geniality, manifesting itself ex- - 
ternally in good cheer; and pictures of overflowing 
hampers and rosy-cheeked maidens and eager clil- 
dren and mufiled coachmen ‘and village churches 
hung with green, all belong to it, and all recall its 
image when they are seen. 

This year Dickens surrounds himeelf in his new 
periodica] with a group of well known friends, and 
they pour out a series of tales al out an old haunted 
house which //arper’s Weekly has repul lished in 
an extra. Dickens himself introduces the scries 
with several felicitous strokesof humor. His own 
contributions are the airest and most fanciful, like 
the ringing of fairy chimes. The litth sketch of 
the loy Calif Haroun is as exquisite as that of 
the two children who were married, in the scries 
of two vears ago. The delicate blending of the 
broadest imagination with the most lodicrous and 
limi:ing actuality of which the impression is an 
inevitable pathos, shows how true and lovely a 
genius it is. Mrs. Gaskell’s story is a honely 

, domestic tragedy, full of power and skill. Sala's 
is exceedingly humorous, a capital conceit of cn 
ague lostng a man all his chances of happiness from 
being taken for chronic drunkenness. Wilkie Ccl- 
lins’s sketch of pirate horrors, full of sharp interest 
and exciting expectation, and Adelaide [Procter's 
poem, with the love tale by another woman’s hand, 
rounding out the Christmas circle and series. 

There is just enongh inceherency to earty out 
the idea of a Twelfih Night picnic in the old 
haunted house. ‘The ghosts come gliding out of 

-experience, and, like all other ghosts, are no spirits 
at all, but good, honest, often melancholy, always 
romantic, facts of private history. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS AND HIS 
WIFE PATIENCE, | 


CHAPTER I.—THE MERCERS' GARDENS. 

Somewnere about the close of the reign of 
King Charles the Second, on a fine night in sum- 
mer, there was a pretty sprinkling of company in 
the Mercers’ Gardens. 

One of the walkers, who wore a Whig’s green 
bunch of ribbons at his breast, was a young, comely 
man, though his air was unconsciously severe, and 
his broad brow was cumbered with much thought 
and care. He was Benjamin Harris, a printer by 
trade. 

The young man did not care to be waylaid and 
drawn aside by the juvenile promenaders, and he 
went at last absently and unwillingly along with 
a company which contained matrons and maids, 
one of whose members called upon him to help te 
form an escort; for it was not altogether safe for a 


flock of women, unless well guarded, te traverse 
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these cool allevs in the twilight. Chance led 
bim to offer his escort to one of the prettiest of 
the mai lens — Mistress Patience Chiswell, one 
of the dauzhters of Mr. Chiswell, the carver and 
rilder, Lombard Street. Master Harris really 
dil not know very well how to be-in to a:tine 
Mrs. Patience, though he was by no means stupid 
so, in place of unfolding his parts in paying her the 
compliments of the day, and courting ber smiles, 
he kept glancing aside at her as she tripped by Lis 
side, and by dint of noticing ber much more thaa 
he would have otherwise done, or than he had 
found time and inclination to do to other voung 
women, he began to wonder, Puritan as he was, 
what de-p feclings filled the heart, or high princi- 
ples swayed the spirit of this bright, fragile pies 
of humanity. 

Mrs. Patience was very young, fresh, and fear- 
less, and a little loquacious withal, as is the way 
with empty little heads and hearts. Not that 
Patiene was singularly ignorant, shallovy, or care- 
less; but she was one ofthe manv sreen olive 
branches round avery busy man’s table, where the 
ellers were well-meaning, Lut commonplace and 
easy, and the young were very thoughtless and a 
little seltish, and at the same time as guilele-s in 
their faults and follies as lads and lasses can be in 
this evil world. 

Mrs. Patience had the loveliest bow of a rosy 
mouth, and a pair of the most strangely sensillc 
grayeves. She wore the modest apparel of a mer- 
chant’s danghter, the disencumbered feet, the tuck- 
ered throat, the head-lress for a covering; but, 
vrinting Mrs, Patience’s crimson and white colors, 
aud her patferns were perfectly decorous, she sport. 
el a fan, which Master Harris decme! frivolous, 
aud she prattled, which was a fur more hop less 
and heinous evil." 
she had found in crossing the Strand and Snow 
Till after the last rain, and she asked him if he 
ever went a junketins to gather the roses for 
Which Hlolburn was still ro uowned, though sure 
they were only to be got in private cardens now, 
London would svon be too contined yvouns folks 
who must have play, and plain folks who had no 
fine grounls of theirown; and then she wandered 
to the Mall and the King’s diwks, and her father’s 
mascot, who would not suffer them to go there on 
accouit of the will courtiers, but for her purt she 
was notatfrighte!. Whiat.could thev say to her? 
Thev would but take off their hats and laugh, and 
chillence her, and she woull courtesy and run 


awav, and if ther gave chase, she was fleet of fot. 


and would soon escape them. - 

Master Harris bent his eves on the groun, and 
asked his judgment, was this little lass so giddy er 
£9 unprepared for offenses, or was she boll ? 

Ofa sudden, as the staid young vendor of know l- 
edice mused, they were met by a sud len outery in 
the stree:s—a loud and rictous uproar whicliit was 
scarcely possible for quiet women to face, an! 
which even composed, courageous men micht have 
been excused for shrinking from at that partien- 
Jar date. All who beard the tumult stood s'ill— 
excited, incensed, appalled. Patience 
gripped Harris's arm and shrieked ourright 

is the Scourers,”’ she croan«d throuch her 
chat'ering teeth, *‘and they spare neither man, 
woman, nor child in their frolics. The good Lord 
have mercy on us!” 

Ilarris had some difficulty in convineing her, 
what his cool judgment and better view enabled 
him to decide, that the band streaminz past the 
entrance without attempting to invade the pre- 
cincts was not one of those dissolute troops of 
squires and noblemen who once or twice a week at 
least beat and bruised members of the resisting 
middle class, overcoming thew by sheer force of 
aumbers, and frightening honest women into fits 
by their fierce, unholy caresses. 

“*You should not have boasted of vour confi- 
dence before it hafl been tried, Mrs. Patience,” said 
Harris, reproving her, bluntly but gently, fur the 
shuddering girl touched his manhood. 

Patience hung her head. “I meant to defy 
them in broad day, and plenty ef people by, and 
thev only aftertheir morning draughts. Indeed I 
could not choose but be mightily afraid when the 
Scourers are abroad in the dusk, and, the greater 
part of the worl! safe under their own roofs.” 

‘Nay, [ have no objection to your horror with- 
in bounds. I love not that women should be rash 
and forward,” observed Harris, without delaving 
to ascertain whether or no he had a right to offer 
an opinion. ‘I can decipher from where I stand 
that the whole brawl is about a woman—a wretch- 
ed orange-woman, whom Dr. Bates, or Dugdale, or 
Turberville, may suspect of dealinzs with the Pope 
and the French and the devil, and whom they thus 
hound along the kennel to prison and to judg- 
ment :” pay young Harris looked gloomy - op- 

ressed, 

Patience Chiswell, taking comfort for het own 
safety, honor, and happiness, glanced up in his 
face to be still more fully reassured, and had her 
sympathies immediately drawn away in a new 
channel. 

“Will no one save her?” she whispered. ‘She 
may not be guilty. She may not be so bad as she 
seemeth.. I doubt me she is a light creature, by 
reason of her pursuing such a trade; yet.she may 
hare poor, honest friends, who care for her. Alas! 
the miserable wench to be ducked, to be branded, 
to be hung! Dear, good Sir, for the sake of God, 
whom I am certain you fear, in the name of other 
women who are not undone, wilt thou not speak a 
word in this sinner’s cause ?”’ 

In proportion as Harris hated and waged war 
with sin, he had a soft, tender heart, and he was 
powerfully affected by this instance of a foolish 
young girl's trembling, spontaneous, earnest mer- 
cy, the more so that he could not act upon it, as 
she would have demanded of him, at a risk she 
litthe guessed. He was forced to explain to her 
that he could not abandon her, no light creature, 
but a modest, inexperienced girl, to traverse the 
disturbed streets, in order that he might carry aid 
to any other person, whatever their strait; that 
his single veiee and arm weuld avail nothing 


She told him of the diffi vulty ‘ 


imbibed the yourg printer's 


a mean 
iuukett, was nothing 
Since he saw the culprit pinioned by some of the 
town’s servants and the tmavor's own men, she 
would certainly have law ia hers ntence, and whrat 
mere could she ask, unle-s'*sh: were so unreason- 
alle as to expect j istice 7 

Ife tnally earried his point of putting agitated 
Patience Chiswell into a hacknev-chair, and walk- 
ius most consicerately and goo l-hamoredly by the 
leadrers as far as her father’s door in Lombard 
Street, returning slowly to his flat above his shop. 
Ile could not deny the subsequent. fact—though it 
disconeerted hiu greatly to admii it, qe to lhim- 
self, and he endeavored strenuou-lv to cheat his 
conscience and tlink the new itidn—thiat the 
iinage of the carver and gilder’s frank. transparent, 
lixht-hearted little crown all of a sud- 
den distressed and pitiful, would make his calm, 
serious heart Leat, 


against the authorities, with ° 


wotnan. after Stafferd ani 


— 
CHAPTER 


To those who have ex) in human nature 
it will net Le a marvel to learn that within a 
twelvemonth from the evening recorded in the last 
chapter, Benjamin Harris, the voung: protesting 
printer, wedded the spinster Patience Chi-well, 
atid that, notwithstanding she had no present por- 
tion nd her weddiys-clot he one of Master 
Guy's Libles, a copy of pious songs from Mistress 
Lucy, and a caudle-cup from her guCmother. 

To those who have been happy in réading the 
pages of pure and hich heart-. neit’«¢r will it seem 
trance to be told that, as Hlarris cx: r it, 
Patience 
tuke a lively fanev antl a tiustfal to his 
Vationes, woman-lke, rapidly 

v nihnents, be- 

e the most devoted of his di-ci: les, and ected 

his psalm of lite, only diversified by hér delicate 
womanly cherds and subtle variations. , Master 
Chiswell, her futher, teck no part with the ag- 


having bern ac. to 


grim visage, thi 


siieverl Noneouformists; be was a Court servait, 


und a State and Churel: man, plored under no- 
ble patronage 
Jiarris, rizid in duty, stern toward himself, 


proved notal.dy indulvent to Patience, to the verg 


of vxoriousne-s, even perver-elv protecti: and 


petting ber, al:nost vexing her bw obstinate ly re- 
fu-ing to allow her te share his trout-le-, a: nd in- 
sisting upen tahing bignself wl) the teil, all 
thie ri-k. all the weariness, You See iTris Was 
deeply conscions that his lot was Likely to Le 
clouded; he was aware, to a certain exient, of the 
tinze of cloom in his own temper, and t 
ness which i s had seul: aml double seule 
on hisseet. He did not trv te cheek these tem 
cies as fur as he himself was concerned, Lut he 
was, With some exeus:. perhans, anxiots 
to spare Patience—once he une. stood and volued 


ber. and ecoukl mot resist king her his oon. ‘The 
h ul hae cen ] temy d 


broken wife, was a bright being indeed to the 
ssruegling, saddened and—ile new su 
of hia existence, whose warmth. radian e, and glad 
né-s should te at all hazards, exe 
that of sin. ‘¢ bound up with 
Harris's love and temperizing with his preselst- 
ism. 


There was ¢O aredic 


Ilarris fell into an error: was nervously, 
sedulousiv attentive to his wife's comfort and 
pleasure, treated her to no ** wholesome neglect,” 
guarded her frém all rough but invigorating 
shocks, denied her réasonalble work, fatizue, and 
disappointment ; put verry considerable force upon 
his natural disposition and education to procure 
for her flowers, cates, and even a sul. dued kind of 
finery, and to bear her company in enteftainments 
at Master Chiswell’s, Mrs. Lucy's, and other rel- 
atives and friends and neighbors, most of them te- 
tally distasteful to him, and all more or les¢ bur- 
densome, taken as a task, and fultilled without a 
chance of exemption. 

In all this Harris showed himself what he was, 
a noble and self-lenying heart with a remarkable 
aptitude for getting rid of narrow prejudices and 
aceriities, when they came in co li-ion with the 
charities and tendernesses of his dailv life; but he 
did not di-plav much worldly wisdom, or a Petru- 
chio’s bold, shrewd blitheness in compassing and 
confounding female weaknesses, 

Patience, like every child of Adam similarly 
situated, was ungrateful for his fllv, refused to be 
governed by this half-and-half svstem, could not 
be gay, because Harris ordaine! it, seeretly re-ist- 
ed the artificial atmosphere provived for her, and 
hankered in her inmost soul af-er that cf which he 
had tirst given her a taste, self-abnegation, endur- 
ance, effort; she grew pensive, furmal, restless, 
without being permitted to betray her state cf 
mind; took refuge in the solemn mvsteries which 
float about all recently awakened sous, and can be 
grasped at any moment; and, oh! grievous mys- 
tery in itself, loving her husba nd and loved by 
him, was breaking from all near communion cr 
true partnership with him. 

Patience’s eves filled with tears of envr—poor, 
energetic, earnest woman—when she saw what 
others were permitted to accompli-~h, what she 
might never attempt, where she woukl never six- 
nalize herself, so as to be more worthy of ‘him. 
She would have so liked to help him in the duties 
he had taught her, to go halves in the dangers, for 
it* was no trifle to propagate their faith under 
these fines and imprisonments, Rumsey and West 
witnesses, and Jeffrey judgments. 

One morning she sat in the window of her sitting, 
room, with her hymns and her songs unpracticed, 
her embroidery faded and entancleld; dark and 
abstracted as Benjamin. Harris least liked to see 
her, as it pricked him to the heart to find her. 

Patience had seen little of her husband for the 
last few days: he was unusually engrossed with 
business, and had been obliged to depart on a little 
journey without informing her of its import. a’- 
though he had come in and embraced her affec- 
tionately in his riding coat, with a blush on his 


eheek and a stamme? en his tongue. Afterward 


3 


he had sent her a little note dated from his coffec- 
house, urging her, in place of lonescine, to 
pay a visit to Mistress Luev Soule, who was pre- 
pared to receive her and amuse her with the bist 


new prints and women’s recipes: Lecou-c Ler 
thy futher, with whom she was aware ! S40 
unhappy as to have a was prescut, 
as fur as he had sounded him, disposed io accept 


his daughter’s company for a week or so. with the 
entire contentment and thankfulness 
garded as the due of his nove. wile, to whom 


he was forced to. Lid a bri f Lut 


well. 
Patience was not greatly enlilitened or charined 
by this communication of her husband. cl-nurly us 


itindicated his concern tor h It was an annoy- 
ance, 2 provocation. 

Still do not credit that she was very sulky or 
actually rebellious: she o'eved the injusdicious 
mandate, entering her haekne vech: ir and forward. 
ing her bun les and boxes th: moment a messenger 
arrive: for her. 

She bere as Jong as. she was able the agyrava- 
tion of Mrs. Lmey's pointed, telerably fantastic : t- 
tentions, = her mother’s doting way of stains 
at her, and sh ain: her head, and being toid over 
and over aguin, Picase, madam, it fs young 3! rs. 
Venjamin Harris. who knows nothing of older 
folks’ c#res and pains, and whom dear Mr. artis 
has intrusted to us to be luked after and kept 
cheerful.” 

At last, something impelled Patience to be 


naurhty and faders ndent: ood getting up carly 
who was a little of a sin. -a- --ere she Letook 
hers » her gay back shep (frest sheps.were the 
public litraries) and her cainty de-k. VDatience 


eal e her fast with a porrinzer of s ops, left a mes. 
sage that she had gone al road to see her own peo- 
p'e. and would be back Lefore nightfall, and started 
all «lone for Lombard Street. 
Really Patienee was so perverse that she felt 
excied and «lated by the rare sense of solitude, 
{ the tlaver of adventure and danger as she 
walked away in her hat and mantle, without the 
ask, which the court er adopted largely for 
no creditalle purpose, if all tales were true, Lut 
the cid decent muffler. in rememirance of 
her husband's serup des, drawn over Ler round clyin 
and upto the arched mouth, whieh cucht never to 
have ben drawn hard and still, ‘here seme 
«lready many people-sbroad, and they were hurry- 
ing to Che pe, as Patience could eat h, to witress 
Sme aggravated instance cf exposure and cen- 
tumely Ly command 
the city. ; 
Patience entered Lom! ard Street in good spirits, 
ass d rapidly through her 


father’s shep, wit 
firureshends of shiy 
its huge carved t esters at wawd c.nopies, and 
ed suddenly inte the Chiswells’ Lack parlor, 
threading its heavy ouk-chairs and treading Tight. 
ly its tesselated flo r-in the stvle of the master of 
the heuse, and cispensing with a feot-cloth., 
‘utionce’s sisters were in the khiteLen helping to 
ook the muid-lavy cinn-r, or putting the sk eeping- 
rooms in erder, or even painting some of the sim- 
ler screens which her father furnish d; her breth- 
ers were at seleol. or in the working | ooths, or 
alroad attending to ercers, but her father and 
mother sat here at leisure engaged in «lose con- 
versation. Thev loth stoop d and stared, Patierce 
fancied because she had not been home recently, 
or in relation to an ill-judged interference which 
(hiswell had taken upon him to make ipTarris’s 
eoncerns—his dealings with the Dissenters, hi--un- 
bending ways to Churchmen and courtiers. Low- 
ever, Patience teok the silence and amazement at 
her appearance rather ill now, and the Llood had 
rushed to her checks when, to her consternation 
and bewilderment, her mother commenced to ery, 
and wring her hands, and disorder her cau] and 
ruff and stiff skiris; and little round-eved Master 
Chiswell arose co abruptly, that he burst hali the 
trusses of his points, which he had just tied awry, 
and addressed herin the most erturbed, inccherent, 
arciieved fashion: 
‘Daughter Harris, vou may hear me witness I 
did net press an alliance with this flew liarris: 
it was vour own frie choice, and I think, havirt: 
made it, it is vour duty to abide | Vv the sume, not 
inj licating vour poor friends and conn: ctions, and 


eansing detriment and destruction te the innecent. 
Howsoever, Iwill protect vou frem injury,” 
he added, in the tone of a2 man p.t "pen and «ome. 
pelled to be publie-spirited nut is. cum 

e it. and if need for vour wrong-heared goed- 


man did aver that he wor}! shelter vou from all | 


Llame, ath] that veu should inenr ne harm. 


that anatter, though it be a sere discrace, znd like 
enough to stick to him, and ruin his bu-iness, and 
evon to imperil my creuit—-fool that he was not to 
do all te aveid it!—thcre are no ecriers given for 
mutilation, and he mav have hope, which he sexrce 
deserves, to reach his own hou-e again in safety 
this very night.” 

“Oh, Patience, Patience, my girl ! to remember 
vou micht have wedded the wood-merchant adown 
in Surrey, and been respected and exalted. And 
I declare how Well vou did look in your pea-zreen 
open gown, with vour love-knots and vour ton-knot, 
before that villain rendered vou grave and thin 
with his homilies and his treeson,” reflected Mrs. 
Chiswell. 

**] do not understand vou,” answered Patience. 
“Master Harris hath done no ill (that I should 
eren him to ill!) that I wot of. It is certain I 
would have wedded none but he. He is but gone 
from home on business. if that be the accident at 
which gour words aim.” 

‘Oh, the miscuiced child! the infatuated, mis- 
guided child!" eried both shallow persons, who 
were sometimes cunning, sometimes ji) prileive, but 
whose instinct it was to effervesce with whatever 
information they contained 
—‘Ilave vou not heard?” (Talkines each ether 
down in their eagerness to divul.ce the connt which 
affected her pence.) “* Benjamin Harris has ! een 
arraigned before the justices for a libel om the Test 


. *Povwon not know 2 


| Pus wecuse perjury Le 


Act, published within his premises." (Ife had but 
recetvc | the« fficersin the shop, when he stepped up 
iveoftherinacommon way.) “ Hehad 
to tell the Lench that, though he had 
pnt one of teetional ke ord in tv pe, lic pecte d 
tutu in Listfaver, bocause Pilkinetonm, the Lord 
ver, was tired co heav ther reason than 
that he re‘u-ed tocowgratulate the Dike, and Ward 
ause he could not 
call tu mind the form ef werds in which Pilking- 
Then Harris and his 


cou in were nce ty the Fleet, where 
i would Le a nuracle if thev did not contract the 
peison a whele city ward+ hen they 


eameent. Where.was their regard for the pulblie 
Tthat? Amd, tear, they were to stand in pil- 
rv in Chere fer four ne hoers, to the shame 
allwhe had anv thing to de with them: and it 
was caus: enough to dauehter Harris to have 
seen in Lem that morning for Mester 
(shiswell himself to suspected, seized, and set 
in the stocks, when the family business and court 
interest—g e<ly damaged alre: ad —would ro to 
sticks and staves, ard they would all perish.” 

“An your pger dear sisters unmatched, Pa 
tience,’ repres«nted her mother, piteously and re- 
proachfully. ‘*Sirs! how their fortunes may be 
wrecked such association at tifis time.” 

‘* Better unsuited and dashed, in their hones, 
though thev bave to work their fingers to the Lone, 
than buc toe nthusiasts and fanatics !” roared 
Chi-well, lentiw. 

Patience bsteicd dumb, becoming very white 
and very cold, bet with her grav’eves lig] itening 
and clheaminz. When she to euk she had 
to answer the em on various allegativ: 

‘‘No shame to anv one, father! Benjamia 
Harris is not framed of the stuff which‘creates in- 
fumy. No fearof you, father. Noone will dream 
that Benjamin Harris bath borrowed your coun- 
tenance. Nay, now, xou will forgive me if I am 
rude. J will rot stopto injure my sisters, mother— 
particularly when Benjamin calls me elsewhere.’ 

‘-It was cruel in him,” said Patience, as she 
traversed the streets again with all the speed she 
coul.! summon at her imperions bidding ; “it was 
cruel in him ever to conceal is. pains, and suffer 
me to grow pcevisi, but now that he has done me 
this wrong I will conquer him.” 

she went the direct road to Chepe, pushing her 
way among the mo! —always increasing, and al- 
wavs more fired with expectation and perilous ex- 
citement—until there in the thoroughfare rose the 
stage pressed against by the van of the rabble, and 
enchorused by a rear of senseless approlation. 
‘lhere rose the frame-work, and there, seated ia 
arm-chairs, with their necks fastened in the iron 

collars, sat Harris and Janewavs (in their respect- 
able cuits unsoiled by the squalor ef the jail they 
bad qnitted, their plaim bands giving them the air 
of diyines, their bigh-crowned hats, their belts 
with the seal. bards of their rapiers worn to defend 
them frem bullies ard cut-throats hired by his 
Grace of Monmouth—he who wore the purple on 
the death of a foreign prince—to slit the nose of se 
humble a rascal as a praver) to be gazed at, hooted, 
pelted with filth and rough enough missiles, till 
their persecutors were weary ; and above the whole 
the simple, Leautiful, grand, Llue summer sky conm- 
trasting with the jumtle of buildifgs and people, 
the tumult, the noise, the dust of the eutrageous 
scene Lelow. There, with those dark, serene, saga- 
cious fices, whose power we study in many a brewn 
picture, .heir trimmed Lut ample beards, their hair 
divided in the middle, and allowed only te fall baek 
in a wave frow the broad brews, the brave men sat 
undaunted in their penance—fools gaped at them, 
thouchtless, licenticous men mocked at them, 
mies reviled them, but their firmness did not falter. 

‘Give ug back our may-poles! Leave alone 
our merry footings on the grass, unless yeu want 
to rouse us until vou swing at Ty burn !” 

‘What! do you think we'll resign eur fiddles 
and routs, our honest round oaths, fer vour cant- 
ing. sniveling prayers ?” 

Better not burn your drawn-dows mouths with 
our Christmas plum-porridge !"’ jeeringly vocifer- 
ated the lusty, carnal mob. 

‘What! my men,” remonstrated Harris, bend- 
ing down to — and spr — in his clear, dis- 
tinct veice, n-elocions in its gravity, * we wanted( 
to give vou bread from heouen.* 

** shut Lis niouth: gag him; lop him; the whin- 
ing, vine, Prai-e- d or Praise-the-Devil !” 
burst in scarlet, foatn furv from a large, swoll- 
en, towering fgure on the outskirts. 

Phat was the famous Tory editor, Sir Roger, ne 
torious for his shrewdness, his unscrupuleusness, 
his want of scholarship and stvle, and his indecent 
triumph over his brow-beaten foes. Derset and 
Secdlev, and-their trains, turn and aim their sneers 
and their flouts at their unphilos pliical, unmag- 
nanimous, hot, coarse frien’; but the main bedy of 
the assembly do not swerve frem the rogues in 
pillory, but deride them, insult them, cast con- 
tumely upon them, till these resolved brains begin 
to re:l, and these stout hearts to sicken, at the ut- 
ter lLaséness of their humiliation. 

‘Let me in; I know one of the prisoners. I 
pray you suffer me to pass forward,” said Pa- 
tience, in her modest, middle-class apparel, with 
her young, open, feeling, retined gentlewoman’s 
face ; and she spoke on till she was hoarse, never 
giving way to exhaustion, though nearly carried 
off her fret, or to keen sorrow and burning indig- 
nation at that spectacle. 

Happily for DPatiencé®, with the half-careless 
good-humor which, thank Heavew! is wont te 
temper the brutality ef all but inflamed and pos- 
sessed crowds, the apprentices, linkmen, small 
tradesmen, curious or sorry womeg, as well as the 
more sul stantial and honorable representatives of 
the community, after venting surdry scurrilous 
jests on the -persistence with which the women 
stuck to the cenventicles, and the Puritans, were 
inclined to admit her claims, and hn-thd her on te 
the very freng of the platferf, Still [farris. he 
was alsent man at best,.and whe 
was relieving Limeelf by lecking wp iute the eleud- 
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less air, did not olsserve her, and his presence in- 
tervened between Patience and the scope of Jane- 
ways’s vision. 

‘I pray you, Sir, suffer me to mornt beside the 
prisoners? put me up with them; I am one of 
them,” declared Patience to the officer. 

Now these officers, who were some of them rcl- 
ics of the Protector’s servants, had no great stom- 
ach for such a duty as they were in the act of per- 
forming. Patience’s request was out of orcer, and, 
at the same time, a moderately kindly man, cf a 
little more than official principle, saw a respect- 
able, delicate young women in a sad strait, Jialle 
to be trodden under foot, ur perhaps, in her present 
grief, to be spirited away and misused by the rec k- 
less and abandoned. 

‘*It was not mooted by the magistrates ; how- 
socver there is no statute against it ;” and so, gruff- 
ly in his perplexity, but far from barbarously, the 
officer assisted Paticnce to ascend the seaffuldins 
to a station behind her husband's chair, confront- 
ing the concourse. 

‘Then Harris discovered her—the young girl, his 
much cherished wife—st anding by his side in the 
disgrace of the pillory. 

“* Good Lord!” he cried, driven from his moder 
ation of speech, ‘* how came you here, Patience ? 
Ww hy did Mrs; Lucy permit you to stray ? O Lord, 
this is indeed anguish !” 

But she Iookel him in the face, only panting 
‘with her toil, and, while a bright red color swept 
over the paleness of her fatigue, uttered somcihing 
that sounded Jike a sigh of relief, and said, with a 
little echo ofjexultation, have found you out, 
Benjamin.”, 

He stared in wonder and doubt. 

“It will kill you. Oh! how can I save you?” 

Patience reasoned with him. 

‘* Hush, Benjamin, do not be faithless. I thank 
God I found you out.” 

Then Benjamin Harris understood his wife, and 
was comforted for his trial, and blessed her with a 
mighty blessing. 

Sir Roger named the woman by a foul enithet, 
and demanded that she should be expelled from 
her post, and there were signs of contention among 
the by-standefs. Harris's lips quivered. 

“She is my wife,” he. said, appealingly. 
‘* Brethren, vou have accused me of other thefts. 
Answer me this question: ave I taken from you 
one of vour wives?” 

‘* No, master, vou ere guiltless there,” admitted 
a straightforward voice, whose owner was not very 


- widely removed from righteousness. ‘* Whatever 


scurvy tricks you've played us, we own you yield 
that game to the debauched cavaliers.” 

‘No credit to you; your.own is good enough,” 
another growled out—an ivrestrainable compli- 
ment. 

Harris ieard it, and a smile that showed sweet 
glimmered over the care on his face. From that 
moment no farther opposition was attempted to 
Patience’s intrusion; and it was observalile that, 
though railing was still vented, it was now deliver- 
ed only by the sheerly senseless and abusive rail- 
ers, and all flights of gross and offensive material 
were either fearfully intermitted or cautiously di- 
rected wide of the pair. 

Sir Roger, with a curse, strode away to some 
fresh oppression; the courtiers became silent in 
contemplation, yawned, and prepared to go in 
search of a lixhter diversion, but, with their -mar- 
velous versatility, one or two of these professed 
reprobates, ere they departed, lifted their hats 
without a jest to the loyalty on that scaffold. 

“They have confiscated our goods, too, dear Pa- 
tience, beyond what I can ever hope to retrieve,’’ 
Harris informed her, whiling away the tedious or- 
deal by passing discourse; “and I have thoughts 
of sailing to the Americas, where a man may pur- | 
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sue his calling in peace, and peradventure in pros- 
perity. I was minded to leave you in England till 
I was settled ; but look not on me so wistfully—I 
will carry you with me now, though we-should lie 


on the deck or in the forest, andl build our hut with 


‘our own hands, for I have » found you out.” And 
Patience raised her head; as if he had clothed her 
with honor. 

As the time wore past, the declining sun shot a 
beam through the houses, which dazzled Harris's 
eves; he could not shift his position, and being in 
a degree spent in body and mind, and exhausted 
with previous confinement and abstinence, he could 
not resist wincing and looking faint as he encount- 
ered this last drop in his cup. 

Patienee undid lrer mufiler, advanced a step, led 
flung it skillfully across the balustrade, so as to 
succeed in screening her husband’s face. ‘The offi- 
cer interposed ; he durst not see the least interfer- 
«nee with the frame-work of the blessed pillory— 
no, not with a rib or spar of its skeleton—but his 
resistance was greeted with such a hum of dissent 
and murmur of anger that he relinquished his pur- 
pose, and did not detach the kerchief. 

Nay, when the prisoners were at length released 
from their so-called ignominy, and formally set at 
liberty, with a command to shut their presses, as 
the apostles were bidden close their mouths, and 
Harris was detected, with his wife under his arm, 
hieing home, as fast as his cramps would admit, to 
Gracechurch Street, actually a 
brief cheer greeted their cars, so 
irrational as well as uncouth was 
the old burden they had borne. 


CHAPTER HI.—THWE NEW 
WORLD, AND BACK AGAIN 
TO OLD GRACECHURCH 
STREET FOR GOOD. 
Harris and his 

wife Patience crossed the Atlan- 
tic, bevend which Scotch Cov- 
enanters and French Huguenots 
were fain to wander.. They reach- 
ed that America which was still 
in its vastness virgin soil, but in 
which townsteads and meeting- 
houses and governors’ mansions 
were fast rising in many quar- 
ters. They turricd at one of 
those youthful loz-built cities, 
among the pumpkin-beds and 
bean-tields, and closing around 
them in the distance the shades of 
the great forest from which the 
dusky Indian, with his war-paint 
and his poisoned arrows, stalked 
and traded warily with the set- 
tlers, and through which John El- 
liot journeyed to reach the tribes 
with the sword of the Spirit and 
the shield of faith. There stood 
their own miniature gables round 
the centre chimney and the shin- 
gled roof-tree, beneath which they 
took up their abode, while Ben- 
jamin Harris easily established 
his trade among the intellectual 
wants of the thoughtful popula- 
tion. 

At first the Harrises attra 
considerable attention from the 
magnates of the place; but they 
were soon suffered to drop into 
obscurity, save among a few ex- 
travagant dreamers, or humble- 
minded fools, when it was on rec- 
ord that, in spite of all their trials, 
they were so weak, or had been 
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so corrupted, as to prove shy in their experiences 
and loose in their discipline. Then Benjamin TJar- 
ris was left to reprint his forbidden English ljqoks 
—his Baxter, Howe, and beloved Milton, withithe 
many charters and missives already in request; tu 
cultivate his garden, and bring in wild plants nnd 
wild birds; to ponder and hold converse with, his 
dear wife Patience, the children born to them, pnd 
the few congenial spirits who adhered to them— 
and grew well-to-do, and bland too, and jocose in 
his works and his amusements, before a rival rose 
to supérsede him, by the charm involved in the 
preservation of fierce denunciations. 
‘*Good wife,” owned Harris, one day, aftdn he 
had been listening long to the chattering and War- 
bling of some feathered favorites, ‘‘ I must think 
that God has also ordained singing men and sing- 
ing women to express mere human sympathies, 
and instinctive gladness, in addition to deliberate 
thanksgiving, which part no man disputes. Iwill 
not assail the class again, though, ales! many Wax 
miserably wanton ; just as I have had objections 
to summing up the arguments against the smoker's 
weed here, after I once saw how it cooled down 
Governor Ilawley’s intemperate heat, which might 
have been the destruction of the whole state.” ‘ee 
‘Why, it seemeth to me that you have n 
always merciful, Benjamin, save to yourself pnd 


the boys when froward,” alieged Patience. | 


‘*T would be a craven to spare myself and pay 
own flesh and blood; but the lads 
understand me, think you not, 


The news, salted by months on i aiale had 
long ago reached the Puritans that another king 
reigned in England in the room of the vain and 
forbidding sons of the ** Man Charles ;” that tolera- 
tion was proclaimed, and the fetters on men’s con- 
sciences and liberties forever broken. So the Har- 
rises returned to the old business, to the old house 
in Gracechurch Street. 

They came again in joy where they went out 
weeping; dwelt in London under Anne; walked 
with their children in the Mercers’ Gardens, and 
were not frightened or ashamed to show them 
where the pillory was reared in Chepe; and, «e- 
pend upon it, Benjamin Harris found space and 
time for his curious plumed pets, his seeds, his 
sapling trees in pots, his creepers for porches, | al- 
conies, and terraces, besides his collection of bat- 
tered black-letter volumes, and his ragged man- 
uscripts; while Patience had her china closet, 
containing, among its valuables, some barbarous 
quill-work, and a few tufted heads of gorgeous 


| feathers. 


Benjamin Harris and his wife were not people 
of quality, nor did they let loose their principles 
more than righteousness warranted, so that they 
were not likely to frequent auctions and masquer- 


, ades; but Benjamin humored his young daugh- 


' ters once by tucking them tightly under each arm, 


and standing in a door-way near Burlington House, 

somewhat sheltered from the crowd of sedans, link- 
boys, and general spectators, to watch the com- 
pany pour into one of those fashionable and peril- 
ous diversions. As he keptchis ground, with his 
grave, manly face, and his nmiodcst but eager pair, 
a country gentleman by the cit of his square coat, 
and the full hose tied at the knee, which had gone 
out as far back as King Charles, eyed Harris care- 
fully, and as if satisfied with the investigation, 

taking off his three-cornered lat, begged mildly to 
be allewed to occupy a place near him and his 
party. The stranger was attended by a young 
daughter, and he wished that rustic folks like them 
might enjoy the gayety with more comfort anid 
safety than exposed to the pressure and restless- 
ness of the people. 

Benjamin readily assented, and made way for 
the petitioner, an old man with a very homely, 
kindly cast of countenance, his beard close shaven, 
and in place of a periwig his own hair of a silvery 
whiteness, which no powder could emulate, ani! 
‘*my daughter Dorothy,” a buxom, barn-door lass, 
with such a demure hood as her mother and grand- 
mother might have worn before her. ° 

The vounger members of the little company were 
soon familiar, and the seniors conversed in a friend- 
ly way. The squire, or vicar, as he could only be, 
commenting on the weather with an earnestness 
that was scarcely in keeping with the vicinity of 
Bow-bell, and remarking that it was a rare fine 
season for the hay crop. 

‘“*[ perceive your heart is in your rural domain, 
Sir,” says Benjamin, with a slight smile. 

“Where better?" asks the gentleman, simply ; 
“it hath been there this many a year, since if was 
a sore-burdencd heart within the of 
Whitehall. Nay, I do not need to hide it 
I am Oliver Cromwell's son, Master Richard.” 

Harris started unfeignedly and removed his hat, 
but Master Richard declined the compliment. 

“T receive only neighborly tokens of good-will, 
and [ will be glad to accept such from you or any 
man—but none else. You see, Sir, my father was 
born Oliver Cromwell, whom the Lord compelled 
all men to acknowledge; but I was naught save 
Master Richard: as such I am not ashamed to be 
greeted down in our shire, where, I trust, it shames 
no man to greet me, and where I know it woul’ 
grieve my own folk if I failed them.” 

But Harris bowed lower to good Master Richard 
than to Richard Cromwell. 


Patience ?” 

T fear they regard vou before 
the minister; even Sam, who, 
you say, is upright, but tempted 
to doggedness.” 

“And they regard you, Pa- 
tience, the most of the three.” 

Patience plaited the curtain of 
her matronly hood round a face 
fuller and fairer than in her 
youth, though she had been al- 
ways, in what she would have 
called her graceless days, a wom- 
an of a swect good favor, and she 
smiled sunnily. 

““I do not say so, and yet you 
may give me our sons, Benjamin 
—our tall, active sons—for you 
know you have the chief share in 
the hearts of our foolish daugh- 
ters.’ 

‘* Tush, not foolish, Patience, 
woman; free from care, and, per- . 
chance, slow of thought yet a 
while, though swift of feeling ; 
but modest, and maidenly, and 
docile, and children of many 
prayers.” 

‘*T know not whiy it is, Benja- 
min, but the sons do always in 
some respect belong most to the 
mother—ihe daughters to the fa- 
ther.”’ 

* Because the daughters be the 
pictures of the good-wife, and the 
sons be the marrows of the good- 
man.” 

Yes, Patience, who had grown 
grave with her young husband 
(what he had not bargained for), 
was wise and happy in adopting 
his new humor as indefatigably. 
In truth, the wife and mother, 
promoted to her just dignity, re- 
gained her lost health and cheer, 
and was as contented and bright 
as she was laborious and untiring. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 
MES. JONES. 
Ma. Newt's political friends inNew York were 


DELILAH 


naturally anxious when he went to Washington. 


They had constant communication with the 
Honorable Mr. Ele in regard to his colleazue. 
They were entirely sure of Mr. Ele, but they could 
not quite confide in Mr. Newt, nor help feeling 
that, in some eccentric moment, even his inter- 
est might fail to control him. 

‘¢ The truth is, I begin to be sick of it,” said 
General Belch to the calm William Condor. 

That placid-faced gentleman replied that he 
saw no reasOn for apprehension. 

“But he may Ict things out, you know,” said 
Belch. 

“Yes, but is not our word as good as his,” 
was the assuring reply. 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said General Belch, 
dolefully, as he remembered the little paper of 
hints and instructions. 

But Belch and Condor were forgotten by the 
representative they had sent to Congress when 
he once snuffed the air of Washington. There 
was something grateful to Abcl Newt in the 
wide sphere and complicated relations of the 
political capital, of which the atmosphere was 
one of intrigue, and which was built over the 
mines and countermines of selfishness. In ev- 
ery political metropolis conscience is‘out of fash- 
jon; and Abel came to Washington in the mood 
of conspiracy. Yet it was a conspiracy of which 
he was the sole conspirator, and he smiled as he 
looked around him and felt the magnetism of 
sympathy. 

He hoodwinked all Belch’s spics. The Hon- 
orable Mr. Ele could never aseertain any thing 
about his colleague, until one day when he dis- 
covered that the report upon the Grant was to 
be brought in within a day or two by the Com- 
mittee, and that it would be recommended. 
Mr. Ele hastened to Abel's lodging. He found 
him smoking as usual, with a decanter;at hand. 
It was past midnight, and the room was in the 
disorder of a bachelor’s: sanctum. | 

Mr. Ele seated himself carelessly, so care- 
lessly that Abel saw at once that he had come 
for some very particular purpose. Heo offered 
his friend a tumbler and a cigar, and they talked 
nimbly of a thousand things. Who had come, 
who had gone, and how superb Mrs. Delilah 
Jones was, who had appeared upon the scene, 
invested with mystery, and bringing a note to 
each of the colleagues from General Belch. 

‘* Mrs. Delilah Jones,” said that- gentleman, 
in a private note to Ele, ‘‘is our old friend, 
Kitty Dunham. She appears as the widow of a 
captain in the navy, who died a few years since 
upon the Brazil station. -You must have no 
secrets from each other about our dear friend 
who shall be nameless.” 

To Abel Newt, General Belch wrote: ‘‘ My 
dear Newt, the lady to whom I have given a 
letter to you is daughter of an old friend of my 
family. ‘She mafried Captain Jones of the 
navy, whom she lost some years since upon the 
Brazil station. She has seen the world; has 
money; and comes to Washington to taste life, 
to enjoy herself; to doff the sables, perhaps, who 
knows? Se kind to hey, and take care of your 
heart. Don’t forget the Grant in the arms of 
Delilah! Yours, Belch.” 

Abel Newt, when he received this letter, 
books doer rts and 

n Jones; ata he sa 


name or event im the 
obituaries ; and he was 
only the more amused 
by his friend Belch’s 
cflorts at circumven- 
4tion and control. 

**\Iy dear Belch, I 
hve your private note, 
bot I have net vet en- 
countered the superb 
Delilah; nor have I 
forgotten what wu 
said to me about worl- 
ing ‘em through their 
wives, and sisters, etc. 
I shall not begin to 
forget it now, and I 
Love to make the De- 
asefulin the camn- 
puign ; for there-are 
cosines here, 
than you would be- 
Jieve. Thank you for 
such an ally. dou, at 
least, were not born to 
fail. Yours, A. Newt.” 

Gwoslings, are 
there ? I beheve vou,” 
| said Belch to himself, 
inwardly chuckling as 


more 


| he read and folded 
Abel's letter. “ Ally, 
| hey? Well, that is 
eood,” he continued, 
the chuckle rising into 


alaugh. * Well, weil, 
was smart; but lie 
doesn’t even suspect, 
and I have played a 
deeper game than was 
needed.” 

“T guess that will 

fix him,” said Abel, as 
he loohe i over his letter, laughed, folded it, and 
sent 

Mr. Ele by many a devious path at length ap- 
proached the object of his visit, and hoped that 
Mr. Newt would flesh his maiden svord in the 
coming fray. When he had finished the care- 
less speech which liad cost him many an anx- 
ious Lour of retiection and preparation, aud upon 
the success of which, as a skillful piece of whee- 
dling, the greativ flattered himsclf, Abel said, 
without removing his cigar, ‘‘1 think I shall 
speak.” 

lie said no more. Mr. Ele shook his foot. 

‘* The widow will do a smashing busigess this 
winter, I suppose,” he said, at length. 

Likely,” replied Newt. 

* Know her.well?” 

* Pretty weil.” 

Mr. Eic retired, for he had learned all that 
his friend meant he should know. 

*Do I know Delilah?’ lauzhed Abel Newt 
to himself, as he said ** Good-night, Ele.” 

Yes he did. He had fullowed.gpmhis note to 
General Belch by calling upon rhe’superb Mrs. 
Delilah Jones. But neither the skillful wig, nor 


the freshened cheeks, nor the general repairs . 


which her personal appearance had undergone, 
could hide from Abcl the face of hitty Dunham, 
whom he had known in oiher days when: sup- 
pers were eaten in Grand Street and wagons 
were driven to Cato’s. He betrared nothing: 
and she wrote to General Belch that she had 
disguised herself so that he did not recall her in 
the least. 

Abel was intensely amused by the espionage 
of the Honorable Mr. Ele and the superb Jones. 
He told his colleague how greatly he had been 
impressed by her—that she was really a fasci- 
nating woman; and, by Jove! though she was 
a widow, and no longer twenty, still there were 
a good many worse things a man might do than 
fall in love with her. ’Pon honor, he did net 
feel altogether sure of himself, though he thouglit 
he was hardened if any body was. 

Mr. Ele smiled, and said, in a serious way 
that she was a splendid woman, and if Abel pe: 
sisted he must look out for a rival. 

“ For I thought it best to lead him on," he 
wrote to his friend Belch. 

As for the lady herself, Abel was so dexter- 
ous that she really began to believe that she 
might do rather more for herself than her em- 
ployers. He brought to bear upon her the whole 
force of the fascination which had once been so 
irresistible. It was like a blowpipe, and melted 
out the whole conspiracy against him without 
her knowing that she had betrayed it. The 
point of her instructions was that she was to 
persuade him to be constant to the Grant at 
any price. 

‘*'To-morrow, then, Mr. Newt,” she said to 
him, as they stood together in the crush of a 
levee at the White House—‘‘ to-morrow owr bill 
is to be reported, and favorably.” ° 

Mrs. Delilah Jones was a pretty woman, and 
shrewd. She had large cyres, languishing at 
will — at will, also, bright and piercing. 
face was a smiling, mobile face; the features 
rather coarse, the expression almost vulgar, but 
the vulgarity well concealed. She was dressed 
in the extreme of the mode, and drew Mr. Newt's 
arm very close to her as sie spoke. She ob- 
served that Mr. Newt was more than usually 
disposed to chat. The honorable representative 
had dined. 

“Our bill, Lady Delilah? Thank you for 
that,” said Abel, in a low voice, and almost 
pressing the hand that lay upon his close-held 
arm. 

The reply was a slow turn of the head, and 
a half languishment in the eves as they sought 
his with the air of saying, “ Would you deccire 
a woman who trusts in you utterly?” 


T eff ant of fio throng a little, and 


Her | 


I thought Abel Newt | 


_is table more profuse- 


‘I wish I datcd to ask you one thing, as a 
pure favor,” said the superb Mrs. Delilah Jones, 
and this time the eyes were firm and bright. | 

“] hoped, by this time, that you dared every 
thing,” replied Abel, with a vague reproach.in 
his tune. 

Mrs. Jones looked at him for a moment with 
a look of honest inquiry in Hereves. Lis own 
did not falier. ‘Ileir expression combined con- 
fidence and respect. 

May I then ask,” she said, earnestir, and 
raising her other hand as if to lay it impluring- 
ly upon his shoulder, but somehow it fell into 
his hand, which was. raised simultaneousiy, and 
which did not let it go— 

‘** For my sake will you speak in favor of it?” 
she asked, casting her eves down. 

**For vour sake, Delilah,” he said, in a mu- 
sical v. hisper, and under the rouge her cheeks 
tingled—-* for your sake I will make a specch— 
inv maiden speech.” 

‘There was more conversation between them. 
The Honorable Mr. Ele stood guard, sd to speak, 
and by ineessgnt chatter warded off the com- 
pany from soaking upon them unawares. The 
guests smiled as they looked on; and after the 


levee the newspapers circulated rumors (it was 


beture the days ot ‘“* Personal”), that were read 
with profound interest throughout the country, 
that the voung and talented representative from 
the commercial emporium had not forfeited his 
reputation as a squire of dames, and gossip al- 
ready declared that the charming and superb 
Mrs. })-li-h J-nes would cre long exchange 
that honored naine for one not less esteemed. 
When Abel returned from the levee he threw 
himself into his chair, and said, aloud, 
a man lucky who is well paid for 
just what he meant to do?” 
For Abel Newt intcuded to get all he could 
from the Grant, and to enjoy himself as fully as 
possible while getting it; but he had his own 
work to do, and to that his power was devéted. 
To make a telling speech upon the winning side 
was one of his plans, and accordingly he made it. 
When the bill was reported as it had Leen 
drafted by his friends in New York, it had been 
arranced that Mr. Newt should catch the speak- 
eve. figure and face attracted atten- 
tion, and his carcer in Washington had already 
made him somewhat known. During the tinie 
he had been there his constant employment had 
been a study of the House, and of its individ- 


ual members, as well as of the general character | 
ed a creat deal, but she had néver been happy. 


and influence of the speeches. His shrewdness 
showed him the shallows, the currents, and tle 
reefs. Day after day he saw a great many prom- 
ising plans, like full-sailed ships, ground upou 
the tlats of dullness, strike reeks of prejudice, cr 
whirl in the currenis ‘of erndity, until they broke 
up and went down out of sight. 

Iie rose, and his first words arrested atten- 
tion. He treated the House with consummate 
art, as he might have treated a woman whom 
he wished to persuade. The House was favur- 
ably inclined before. It was resolved when 1L.e 
sat down. For he had shown so clearly that it 
was oue of the cases in whiclf patriotism and 
cenerositv—the finer feelings and only a mod- 
crate espense—were all one, that the maiwritv: 
who were determined to pass the Grant in ars 
case, were charmed to have the action so in.- 
posingly stated; and the minority, who hnew! 
that it was useless to oppose it, enmioved the 
rhetoric of the speech, and, as it was bricf, and 
did net encroach upon dinner-time, smiled ap- 
proval, and joined in the congratulation to Mr. 
Newt upon his very sensible and admirable ora- 
tion. 

In the midst of the congratulations Abel raised 
his eyes to Mrs. Delilah Jones, who sat cons] ic- 
uous in the gallery. ° 

The Honorable Abel Newt was the lion of the 
hour. The davs of dinner invitations and even- 


| will he 


| Joc lat 


i 


ing parties suddenly returned. He did not fail 
to use the rising tide, 
It helpel to float him 
ere securely to the 
fultillment of his great 
work. Meanwhile he 
saw Mrs. Jones every 
dav. She no longer 
tried to play a game. 


The report of his 
specch was -attered 
abroad in 


Crs. 


General Be oh 
his hands and © -rce- 
toratca with °n ener- 
warmth of his feeling. 
Far away in quiet Del- 
afield, when the news 
arrived, Mr. Savory 
Gray lost no time in 
improving the preg- 
nanttext. ‘The schol- 
ars were all impressed 
with the idea that Mr. 
Newt was a great man 
because he had been 
one of Mr. Gray’s boys. 
The Washington world 
soon knew his story, 
the one conspicuons 
fact being that he was 
the favorite nephew of 
the rich merchant, 
Lawrence Newt. The 
dinner invitations, the 
evening notes, fell upon 


ly than ever. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
PASSAGE TAKEN. 


Qne man 
striking blindly out in des; cration hate, 
sought to smite at one blow the happi. © «which 


One raan felt the tutal ruin cf a life: 


he had lost furever. ‘That man sat by the side 
of the superb Mrs. Delilah Jones, ar 1 ::ame 
was Abel Newt. Delilal was his slave now, not 
Gencral Belch’s. 

Itc had a great work to do—it was to wreak 
Vetizennce upon his foes. It was ne* 
af reason: was on impulse.. 
Newt was his enctoy, or Hope Wayne, or any 
of there circle, or whether they were so, he could 
lle did not know. Ele stid not care. 
Why Lad he hated Gabriel Beunet at school ? 
Pie only knew that there remained dnt the pos- 
sibility ef injurv. He only Lesitn:c] as to how 
he sliould strike the blow. 

Nor did he hesitate long. 

Ambition, political sucecss, c's] prestige 
had ne fascination for a man who -.-.s half im- 


SuY 


| breted, and utterly disappointed ai. worn out. 
| One thing onJy he really wanted. 


He wanted 
money—moncy, which could buy the only pleas- 
ures of which he was now capabie. 

jock here, Delilah—lI that neme bet- 
ter than Kittv; it means semething—rou know 
Belch. Sodo Deo you suppose a man would 
work with him or for him except for more ad- 
vantas? than he ean insure? Or do veu think 


| J want to slave for the work the 


public? God! would I Le every man’s nigger? 
No, Mrs. Delilah Jemes, emphatically not. . I 
Inv own Inaster, and vours, and my res 
vercdauscle will feor\the bills.” 

‘The women locked at him inquiringly. It 
was net love that shone in her eves, but she 
was fascinated, She was a willing eaptive. 
She accepted him as master. 

++ It isn’t for vou to knew how he will pay,” 
said Abcl, * ujoy the fruits.” 

‘The «oma ‘ ose fage there were yet the 
ruins f a ccs. }eauty, which pleased Abel 
now the me liquor gratified his palate, 

“nid, 

* bel, what ve to do?” 

fo be & answered, with the old 
ha black ]..: his eves. 

> .¢ almosi shuddered as she heard the tone 


saw the look, and yet she did not feel as if 


she could eseape the speli of his power. 
‘To be happy!” she repeated. ‘* To 


*? 


be hap- 


* 
Iicr voice fell as she speke the words. Her 
life had’ not been a Jong onc. She had laugh- 


She knew Abel from old days. She saw him, 
<odden, blozted— but fascinating still. 


he the magician to conjure happiness far 


Was 
her? 
‘* What is vour plan?” she asked. 
“T Lave two passages taken in a brig for the 
Medi:crranean. We go to New York a day or 
two before she sails. ‘Tizet’s all.” 

“And then?” asked his companion, with 
wonder and doubt in her voice. 

then a blissful climate and ,happi- 
ness.” 
* And then?” she persisted, in a low, doubt- 


ful voice. 


Then Hel!—if you are anxious for it,” said 
Abel, in a sharp, sudden voice. 

‘The poor woman cowered as she sat. Men 
had often enough sworn at her; but she recoil- 
ed from the roughness of this lever as if it hurt 
her. Her eves were not languishing now, but 
startled—then slowly they grew dim and soft 
with tears. 

Abel Newt looked at her, surprised and 
pleased. 

‘Kitty, yon’re a woman still, and I like it. 
It's so much the better. I don’t want a dragon 
or 2 machine. Come, girl, are you afraid?” 

what?” 

“Of me—of the future —of any thing?” 

The tone of his voice had a lingering music 


Wh, rence | 
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of the same kind as the lingering beauty in her 
face. It was a sensual, seductive sound. 

“ No, I am not afraid,” she answered, turning 
to him. “But ph! my God!+my God! if we 
' were only both young again!” 

She spoke with passionate hiopelessness, and 
tlic tears dried in hereyes. 

Later in the evening Mrs. Delilah Jones ap- 
peared at the French Minister’s ball. 

*‘ Upon the whole,” said Mr. Ele to his part- 
ner, “‘I have never seen’ Mrs.-Joncs so superb 
as she is to-night.” 

His partner looked at the widow calmly, and 
smoothed the skirt of her dress as she answer- 


eu— 

“Yes, I know she is called pretty, but I don’t 
somehow see it. Isuppose lam so jealous, you 
know.” 

And she glanced deprecatingly at her com- 

pion. 

“‘Qh, if ZJ could ever hope to arouse your 
jealousy !” said the Honorable Barabbas Jaw- 
ey Ele. 

They passed into another room. And others 
passed, and others. ‘The bright crowd circled 
and swayed. But Mrs. Delilah Jones-stood by 
the mantel, queen-like—so the representatives 
from several States remarked—and all the even- 
ing fresh comers offered homage. 

Ma foi!’ said the old Brazilian Embassa- 
dor, as he gazed at her through his glass, and 
smacked his lips. 

“Tiens!” responded the sexagenarian repre- 
sentative from Chili, half closing one eye. 

They passed on also, and pouring out a glass 
of fiery old Madcira, looked gravely at cach 
other over the rims of the glasses. 

“Santé!” was uttered thyough the heavy 
mustache of each. | 

They heard a noise, jand Igoked at the other 
end of the room. Mr- Abel Newt was talking 
loudly. 

“‘ Your remark was offensive, Sir.” 

It was a youthful attaché of the British Le- 
gation whom he addressed, and who had ob- 
served, sotto vore, to his friend the French Sec- 
retary, something in relation to the superb Mrs, 
Jones. 

The youthful attach? looked confused. He 
meant to look calm and sujierior, but the Hon- 
. orable Mr. Newt had an excessively belligerent 
air. 

“T am not aware that:I am responsible to 
you, Sir, for my remarks,” said the at/aché. 

“By G—, Sir, do you insult me?” vocifer- 
ated Abel, moving upon the young man. 

“There's no insnit. Will you explain by 
what right you question my remarks?” 

‘¢That’s fair. That’s fair,” said the honora- 
ble members in the vicinity. 

“‘ As a friend of the lady’s, Sir.” 

‘‘Have you any authority to interpose for 
ker, Sir?” 

“Yek, Sir,” réplied Abel, pompously, and 
with bullying dignity. 

“In that case, Sir, I beg pardon,” returned 
the attaché. 

_ Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Newt, with the same 

‘nagisterial gravity,.shaking his head majestic- 
ally. “Yes,Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir,” he con- 
tinued, as if unable to stop, and evidently un- 
aware of what he was assenting to. 

The crowd left him still shaking his head un- 
steadily, and the attaché remarked to his friend 
the Secretary : 

‘« Now I’m going to have my revenge by con- 
gratulating.Mrs. Jones.” 

When that lady was ready to go she asked 
Mr. Ele to find her friend Mr. Newt, whom she 
bag promised to set down at his lodgings. The 
gentleman was found soundly sleeping upon the 
sefa in the supper-room; and, assisted by the 
Hanorable Mr. Ele and the superb Mrs. Delilah 
Jones, Mr. Newt reached the carriage, and was 
taken home. 


— 


| CHAPTER KCV. 
MARRIAGE BELLS. 


Att night the snow fell softly, building of 
‘the old brick city‘of Manhattan a city of mar- 
blg. As the light wind touched it there was a 
low rustling sound, as if of conscious happy 
life. Lighting on the roofs, on the balconies, 
on the door-steps, on the window-sills, upon the 
branches of trees, and the boxes that imprison- 
ed them—wherever a point protruded, wherever 
a flake could lodge—all night the snow fell soft- 
ly; weaving the pure white robe for the earth, 
upon which the sun, rising in a cloudless heav- 
en, sparkled. 

And the eyes of Hope Wayne and of Amy 
Waring, and of all the friends who knew and 
loved them, sparkled also as they shone upon 
the pure white day and thought of the bright 
bridal for which the earth seemed to have been 
bridally brightened. 

In Mrs. Bennet’s house there were signs of 
something strange. In Mrs. Newt’s quiet home 
there was a swift gliding to and fro. In one 
room in each of those houses something was 
hidden—something precious for which every 
body was busy. Yes, there was a pearl ready 
in the casket—a bride waiting in her chamber. 

Precisely at noon from each house there were 
departing carriages. They met at the door of 
the same church, and there were such greetings 
as only happy weddings sec. 

Gabriel Bennet and Edward Wrnne shook 
hands as they stood in the church porch, each 
with a woman upon his arm that within the 
hour would be a wife. j 

“* How lovely Ellen is this morning!” whis- 

red Gabriel, as he spoke to Edward of his 

ride, and yet looked at his own. 

‘I never saw May so beautiful,” whispered 
‘Edward to Gabriel, looking tenderly at Ellen. 

A few moments of solemn service. Before 
heaven and earth, before God and men, I take 


« 
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this woman, of all women, for my wife—this 
man, of all men, for my husband. ‘Then the 
sweet chorus of kisses and happy sobs, the eager 
press and flutter and congratulation. 

Lawrence Newt and Amy Waring stood side 
by side and wished the young people joy. Hope 
Wayne smiled, gayly and cheerfully, and when 
she kissed Mrs. Edward Wynne, that lady, with 
the moist roses of her checks growing rosier, 
whispered, as she held her for a moment, 

“Sister Hope—not a goddess, a dear, loving 
woman.” 

Sister Hope did not clearly understand, but 
she smiled the more, and drove home to Mrs. 
Bennet’s, in the carriage with Lawrence Newt 
and Amy Waring. ‘Tuere were no clouds any 
more, no more coustraints and doubts. 

At the double wedding dinner every body that 
should have been there was present, except Mr. 
Dinks, and Mr. Boniface Newt, who went to no 
re festivities, but sat silent by the fire at 
honit~gazing about the room sometimes, and 
always slowly beating his long, white, skinny 
fingers upon his knees, as if keeping time to 
some refrain which he did not utter. Mrs. 
Newt was not there. Her nerves, she said, 
would not suffer it, and the Honorable Abel 


‘Newt was detained by his public duties at Wash. 


ington. 

Bat Fanny Newt and Aunt Martha and Ar- 
thur Merlin and .Mrs. Simeoe sat quiet and 
cheerful at the table. 

‘Ji’s all your doing,” said Mrs. Bennet, as 
she smiled throwzh tears upon Lawrence Newt, 
who sat beside her. ** Youare the guilty man.” 

He laughed and fooked demure. But Amy 
Waring had a light in her eves that expressed 
the most unquestioning assent to her aunt's re- 
mark ; and lope Wayne, turning to Lawrence 
Newt, smilingly shook her head in agreement. 

He filled a glass, and tapped the table. Every 
body stopped and looked. 

‘‘T-will give a toast upon one condition,” 
said Lawrence Newt. 

‘¢‘Name the condition,” answered Arthur. 

‘That nobody shall make a speech.”’ 

There was laughing assent all round. 

‘The health, then, of Mr, and Mrs. Gabriel 
Bennet, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wynne.” 

Mr. Arthur Merlin cried “Hear, hear!” and 
Bravo, bravo!” 

Gabriel turned to Edward, and said: 

“There couldn't have been any reply, or we 
must both have spoken at oncc.” 

“Not at all,” replied Edward. 

so, Little Malacca ?” 

“Because, Sir, you are the older marféicd 


man,” answered Edward. « 
‘By at least fifteen minutes#®: said Hove: 
Wayne. 


Atahappy wedding dinner kindlinégs sparkles 
like wit. The bright hours flew by, afd the full 
moon shone upon the snow. Artl®r Merlin 
looked out of the window and thought of his 
picture. 

Mr. Bennet sat by his wife’s side gipon the old 
sofa. They saw their children before them mar- 
ried. But they felt themselves Ime children. 
Mrs. Bennet put her hand in her l®sband’s. 

‘*T congratulate you, Sir,” she said, softly, 
with glistening eyes. 

The dreamy, quivering sweetness lightened 
in his own, with a glimmering humor. 

“Don’t you pity Columbus, now, if he were 
never married ?” 


LITERARY. 


Mrssrs. HArPer & have just pub- 
lished, in a neat 12mo volume, price 75 cents, 
HELP; witn or Cuar- 
ACTER ANp Conpbvuct," by Samuel Smiles, the 
well-known author of ‘‘ The Life of George Ste- 
phenson.”’ 

‘They have also added to their excellent Library 
of Sclect Novels, MisREPRESENTATION, by Anna 


H. Drury, author of “* Eastbury.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

THE President's Message was read on Tue-diy, 27th, in 
the seuate. After the usual recognition of Provideutial 
bouuty, the Message govs on: 

THE HARPER'S FERRY RAID, 

While it is the duty of the President ** from time to 
time to give to Congress informution of the state of the 
Union,” I shall not refer in detail to the recent sad and 
Liloody oceurrences at Harper’s Ferry. Still, it is proper 
to observe that these events, however bad and cruel in 
themselves, derive their chicf importance from tire ap- 
prehension that they are but symptoms of an incurable 
disease in the public mind, which may break out in still 
more dangerous outrages, and terminate at last in an 
open war by the North to abolish slavery in the South. 
While, for myself, I entertain. no such apprehension, 
they ought to afford a solemn warning to us all to beware 
of the approach of danger. Our Union is a stake of such 
inestimable value as to demand our constant and watcli- 
ful vigilance for its preservation. In this view, let me 
implore my countrymen, North and South, to cultivate 
the ancient feelings of mutual forbearance and good-will 
toward each other, and strive to allay the demon spirit 
of sectional hatred and strife now alive in the land. 
This advice proceeds from the heart of an old public 
functionary, whose service commenced in the last gen- 
eration, among the wise and conservative statesmen of 
that day, now nearly all passed away, and whose first and 
dearest earthly wish is to leave his country tranquil, 
prosperous, united, and powerful. 


AN APPEAL TO GOOD FEELING, 
* 


Public opinion in this country is all-powerful, and 
when it reaches a dangerous excess upon any question 
the good sense of the people will furnizh the corrective 
and bring it back within safe limits, Still, to hasten this 
auspicions resnit, at the present crisis, we ought to re- 
member that every rational creature nust be presrined 
to intend the natural eon -equences of his own teacliings, 
Thoce who announce abstract doctrines subversive ot the 
Constitution and the Cuien musi net be surprised should 
their heated partisans advance one step further, and at- 
tempt by violence to carry the-e doctrines into practical 
effect. In this view of the subject it ought never to be 


forgotten that, however great may have been the polit- 
ical advantages resulting from the Union to every por- 
tion of our common country, these would all prove to be 
as nothing should the time ever arrive whe) they can 
not be enjoyed without serious danger to the personal 
safety of Lhe people of fifteen members of the) Confeder- 
acy. If the peace of the domestic fireside throughout 
these States should ever be invaded—if the mothers of 
familics within this extensive region should tot be able 
to retire to rest at night without suffering dyeadful ap- 
prehcnsions of what might be \heir own fate and that of 
their children before the morning—it would be vain to 
recount to such a people the political benetits which re- 
sult to them from the Union, Self-preservation is the 
first instinct of natures; and therefore any state of so- 
ciety in which the sword is all the time suspended over 
the heads of the people must at last become jhtolerable. 
But I indulge in no euch gloomy forebodings. On the 
contrary, TI firmly believe that the events at Harper's 
Ferry, by causing the people to pause and refject upon 
the possible peril to their cherisiied institutiqns, will be 
the means, under Providence, of allaying the existing 
excitement and preventing future outbreaks of a similar 
character. They will resolve that thle Constitution and 
the Union shall not be endangered by rash counsels, 
knowing that, should ** the silver cord be lhoesed or the 
golden bowl be broken ** * at the fountain,” human 
power could never reunite the scattered and hostile frag- 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 


I cordially congratulate you upon the final settiement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, which had presented 
an aspect so truly formidavle at the commenceme.t of 
my administration, ‘The right has been established of 
every citizen to take his property of any kind, including 
slaves, into the common Territories belonging equally to 
all the States of the confederacy, and to have it protect- 
ed there under the Federal constituiien. Neither Con- 
gress nor a Territorial Legislature, por any human pow- 
er, has any authority to aunual or impair this vested right. 
‘The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, which is a 
co-ordinate branch of the govermment, las sanctioned 
and toese-principl-s of constitutional law, so 
manicesily just in themselves, and ro weil galculated to 
pivlmote pouce and harmouy among the Staics, 

Thus has the status of a Territory, during the inter- 
mediate criod frou its first settlement until it shall be- 
come a State, been irrevocably tixed by the final decision 
of the Supreme Court.. Fortunate has this been for thé 
prosperity of the Territories, as well as the tranquillity 
of the states. Now emigrants from the North and the 
South, the East and the West, will meet in the Terri- 
tories on a common platform, havi g brought with them 
that species of property best adapted, in their own opin- 
ion, tv promote their welfare.’ From natural causes the 
slavery question will in each case soon viltuaily settle 
itself; and beforethe Tervitory is prepared tur adiuission 
as a State into tlie Union this decision, one way or the 
other, vill have been a foregone conciu-ion. Meanwhile 
the settlement of the new Territory will prorecd without 
scrious interruption, and its progress aud prosperity wiil 
not be endangered or retaflied by violent political ptiug- 


. 
Wien in the progress of events the inhabitants of any 
Territory shail have reachgd the uminbe! requind to 
form State, they wilkthen proceed, in a pecular man- 
ner, and in the exercise of theyrights of popular sover- 
eignty, to form a constitution preparatory to admission 
iuzo the Union, After this hes been done, to employ the 
language of the Kansas and Nebraska Act) thet shall 
be received inte the Union with or withoht slavery, 
their constitution may prescribe at the tinde of their ad- 
wission.”’ This sodud priveiple has happily recog- 
nized, in some torm or other, by an almobt unanimous 
vote of both houses of the last Congress. 
TUE - 

All lawful means at my command havé been employed, 
and shall coutinue to be empiored, to eXecute lice jaws 
ayaiust the African slave-tvide, Aflcr tiest caretul 
and examination of our courts, and a thorough 
investigation of the subject, we have not been able to 
discower that slaves have been into the 
United States except the cargo! y ihe lidulerer, 
between three aud four bundmd. “hose engaged 
in this unlawtul enterpri-e have been riggsously pirose- 
cuted, but not with as much success as their crimes have 
deserted. A number ot them are still under proscention, 

Reopen the trade, and it would be didieilt to dete. m- 
ine whether the effect would be mure deldterions on the 
interests of the master or on those of the native born 
slave. Of the evils to the master the one niost to be 
dreaded would be the introduction of will, heathen, and 
ignorant barbarians among the suber, orierly, aud quict 
slaves, whose ancestors have been on the soil for several 
generations. This might tend to burbarige, demoralize, 
and exasperate the whole mass, and produce the moste- 
plorable consequences, 
The effect upon the existing slave would, if possible, 


be still more deplorable. | 


THE SAN JUAN AFFAIR, 


After mentioning the Marcy agreement with tlre Brit- 
ish Government, the President continues; 

Thus matters remained upon the faith of this arrange- 
ment until the 9:h of July last, when General Harney 
paid a visit to the island. He found upon it twenty-tive 
Auvrican residents with their families, and also an es- 
tablisiuiment of the Iludsen’s Bay Company for the pur- 
pose of raising sheep. A short time before his arrival 
one of these residents had shot an aniiual belonging to 
the company, while tre-passi: g upon Lis premises, for 
which, however, he offered to pay twice its value; but 
that was refused, Soon after **the chief factor of the 
couipany at Victoria, Mr. Dalles, son-in-law of Governor 
Donglass, came to the Island in the British sloop-of- war 
Sateilite, aud threatened to take this) Americau 
Cutler) by force to Victoria, to answer fort the trespass he 
had conmuitted. The American seized his rite, and told 
Mr. Dalles if any such attempt was made he would kiil 
him onthe The affairthen ended!" 

Under these circumstwnees the Ameri¢an settlers pre- 
sented a petition to the General, “through the United 
States Inspector of Customs, Mr. [ubbs,/ to place a furce 
upon the island, to protect them from) the Indians as 
well as the cppressive interference of the authorities of 
the Hudson Bay Company at Victoria with their rights 
as American citizens.” The General immediately re- 
sponded to this petition, and ordered Captain Geo. E. 
Pickett, 9th Iniantry, **to establish lis company on 
Bellevue, or San Juan Island, on some suitable position 
near the harbor at the southeastern extremity.” © This 
order was promptly obeyed, and a military post was es- 
tablished at the place designated. The force was after- 
ward increased, so that by the last returhkthe whole num- 
ber of troops then on the island amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 691 men. 


BRITISU ACTS AND REPRESENTATIONS. 


While I do not deem it proper, on the present occasion, 
to go further into the subject, and discuss the weight 
which ought to be attached to the statements of the Lrit- 
ish colonial authorities, contesting the accuracy of the 
information on which the gallant General acted, it was 
due to him that I should thus present his own reasons for 
issuing the order to Captain Pickett. From these it is 
quite clear his object was to prevent the British anthori- 
ties on Vancouver's Island from exercising jurisdiction 
over American residents on the Island of San Juan, as 
well as to protect them against the inchirsions of the In- 
dians, 

Much excitement prevailed for some time thronghont 
that region, and serious danger of collision between the 
parties was apprehended. ‘The British had a large naval 
force in the vicinity, and it is but an act of simple justice 
to the s¢miral on that station to state that be wisely and 
diservetly forbore to commit any hostile act, but determ- 
ined to refer the whole affair to his govdrninent and await 
their instructions. | 


GENERAL SCOTT’S MISSION. 


This aspect of the matter, in my opinion, demanded 
serious attention. It would have bee @ great calamity 
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for both nations had they been precipitated into acts of 
hostility not on the question of title to the island, but 
merely concerning what should be its condition duriug 
the intervening period while the two governments might 
be employed iu settling the question to which of them it 
belougs, For this reason Lieutenant-General Scott was 
dispatched on the 17th of September lust to Wash ingtou 
Territory, to take immediate command of the United 
States forces on the Pacific const should he deem this nec- 
essary. ‘The main object of his mission was to carry out 
the spiritof the precautionary arrangement between the 
the late Secretary of State and the British Minister, and 
thus to preseive the peace and prevent collision between 
the British and American authoritied Pending the ni go- 
tiations between the two governmenta Evtertaining no 
doubt of the validity of our title, I need scarcely add that, 
in any event, American citizens were.to be placed on a 
footing at least as favorable as that of British subjects, it 
being understood that Captain Pickett's company should 
remain on the island. It is proper to observe that, con- 
sidering the distanec from the scene 6fuction, and in ig- 
norance of what might have transpirc@on the spot Lefore 
the General's arrival, it was necessary to leave winch to 
his discretion, and I am happy to state the event has 
proven that this di-cretion could not fave been intrusted 
to more competent hands. General Seott has recently 
returned from bis mission, having stecessfully accom- 
plished its ol jects, and there is no longer any good rea- 
son to apprehend a collision between theforces of the twe 
countries during the pendency of the existing negotia- 
tions. 

THE STATE OF MEXICO. 


The excestes which always attend upon civil war, e#- 
pecially in Mexico, are constantly recurring. Qutrages 
of the worst description are committed beth upon por- 
rons and property. There is searcely avy torm of injury 
which has not been suffered by our citizens in M: xico 
during the last few years. We have been noniinally at 
pesce with that republic, but * so far as the int#rests of 
our conunerce or of our citizens who have visited the 
country as merehgants, shipmasters, or in other capaci- 
tite, are Concerned, we might as well have been at war." 
Lite has Leen insecure, preperty unpretected, and trace 
Mupossille except at a risk of loss which prudent men 
can not le expected to incur, Impertant contracts in- 
volving large expenditares, entered into by the central 
povermument, have been set at defiance by the local guv- 
ecrnments, Peaceful Ameriesn residents, occupying their 
tightiul possessions, have been suddenly cxpelied the 
country, iu defiance of treaties, and by the mere force of 
arbitrary power. Even the course of justice has not been 
sufe from control, and a recent decree of Miramon permits 
the intervention of government in aff suits where either 
party isa foreigner. Vessels of the"United States have 
been seized without law, and a conéular officer who pro- 
tested against euch ecizure has fined aud impris- 
oned fur disrespect to the authorities, Military coutri- 
butions have been levied in violation of every principle 
of right, and the An erican who reékisted the lawless de- 
mand has bad his preperty forciff¥ taken away, and 
has been himeclf banished. of author- 
ity in dith rent parts of the country, tariff duties which 
have been paid in one place have been exacted over 
egain in anether place. Large nunghers of our citizens 
have been arrested and impri-oned without any form of 
CXamination orany opportunity fera bearing, and cven 
When released have only obtained their libefty after 
much suffering end injury, and withent any hope of ve- 
dress, ‘The wholesale mas-acre of CRibbe and his asso- 
ciates Without trial in Sonora, as well as the seizure and 
murder of four sick Americans who lad taken shelter in 
the home of au American, upon the soil of the United 
Sats, was Colmitinicated to Congress at its last session. 
Murders of a still mere atrocious Character have been 
committed in the very heart ef Mexice, under the au- 
thority of povernmenty during the present 
year, “Some of these were only worthy of a barbarous 

gr if they diad met been clearly proven, would 
have seenicd im) ossille in a country which clainis to be 
ecivilizeds Of this descrijfion was the brutal massacre, 
in April last, by order of General Marquez, of three 
American physicians, who were seized in the hospital at 
Tacubaya while attending upouw the sick aud dying of 
beth parties, and without trial, as without orime, were 
huried away to speedy execution, Little les# shocking 
was the reeeit fate of Ormond Chase, who was shot in 
Tepic on the 7th of August, byvorder of the same Mexi- 
can general, bot only without a trial, but without any 
coujecture by his friends of the cause of his arrest. He 
is fepresented as a young man of good character and in- 
teHiszence, who had made numerous friends in Tepic by 
the courage and humanity which he had displayed on 
several trying occasions, and his death was as unexpect- 
ed as it was chocking to the whole community. Other 
outragts might be enumerated, but these are suflicicnt 
to ilinetrate the wretched state of the country apd the 
nipPotected concition of the persons and propcurty of eur 
citizers in Mexico. 


THE ONLY REMEDY. 


In all these cases our Ministers have been constant 
and faithful in their demands for redres«, but both they 
and this Government, which they have successively rep- 
resented, have been wholly powerless to make their de- 
mands effective. ‘Their test.mony in this respect, and in 
reference tu the only remedy which, in their judgments, 
would meet the exigency, bas been both uniform and 
emphatic. “ Nothing but a manifestation of the power 
of the Government of the United States (wrote our late 
Minister in 1856), and of its purpose to punish these 
wrongs, will avail. I assure you that the universal be- 
lief here is that there is nothine to he apprehended from 
the Gewernment of the United States, and that local 
Mexican ofticiais can commit these outrages upon Ame)- 
ican citizens with absolute impunity.” “1 hope the 
President’ (wrote our present Minister in August last) 
**will suthorized to ask from Congress the lower to 
enter Mexico with the military forces of the United 

states, at the call of the conetitntional authorities, in or- 
cer to protect the citizens and the treaty rights of the 
United States. Unless such a power is conferred upon 
him, neither the one nor the other will be respected in 
the existing state of anarchy a:.d disorder, and the ont- 
rages eheacy perpetrated will never be chastised; and, 
as I assured you in my No. 23, all there cyils must in- 
crease until every vestige of order and government dis- 
appears from the country."" I have been reluctantly led 
to the same opinion, and, in justice to my countrymen 
who have suffered wrengs from Mexico, and who may 
still suffer them, I fec!] bound to announce this conclusion 
te Congress. 


A MILITARY OCCUPATION NECESSARY, 


Tie wrongs which we have suffered from Mexico are 
before the world, and must deeply impress every Amer- 
ican citizen. A government which is cither unable or 
uuwilling to redress such wrongs is derelict to its highest 
duties. The difficulty consists in selecting and e:fore- 
ing the remedy. We may in vain apply to the eonstitu- 
tional government at Vera Cruz, although it is well dis- 
posed to do us ju-tice, for adequate redress, While its 
authority is acknowledged in all the important ports and 
throughout the sea-coasts of the republic, its power does 
not extend to the city of Mexico and the States in its 
vicinity, where nearly all the recent outrages have been 
committed on American citizens. We must penctrate 
inte the interior before we can reach the offenders; and 
this can only be done by passing through the territory in 
the occupation of the constitutional govenmment. The 
most acceptable and least difficult mode of accomplishing 
the object will be to act in concert with that government. 
Their consent and theiraid might, 1 believe, be ol tained; 
but if not, our obligation to protect our own citizens in 
their just fights, secured by treaty, would not be the less 
imperative, For these reasons, Trecommend to Congress 
to pass a Jaw authorizing the President. under such con- 
ditions as they may deew expedient, to employ a suf- 
ficient military force to enter Mexico for the purpose of 
obtaining in ‘emunity forthe past and security ter the fu- 
ture. I purposely refrain from any suggestion as to 
whether this force shall consist of regular troops or vol- 
wmuiteers, or both. ‘This question may be most appropri- 
ately left to the decision of Congress, 1 would merely 
observe that, should volunteers be selected, such a force 
could be easily raised in thi¢ country among those whe 
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syuipathize with the sufferings of our unfortunate fellow- 
citizens in Mexico, and with the unhappy condition of 
tiiat republic. Such an accession to the forces of the con- 
“itotion dl government would enable it soon to reach the 
city of Mexico, and extend its power over the whole re- 
ru be. Is that event there is no reason to doubt that the 
claims eof our citizens would be satisfied, and ade- 
«ciate redress obtained for the injuries inflicted upon 
then. The constitutional government have ever evinced 
4 troug desire to do us justice; aud this might be secured 


in adsanee by a preliminary treaty. 


MR. WARD AT PEKIN, 

On the arrival of Mr. Ward at Pekin he requested an 
widience of the Emperpr to present his letter of credence, 
This he did not obtain, in consequence of his very proper 
refusal to submit to the humiliating ceremonies required 
by the etiquette of this strange people in approaching 
their sovereign. Nevertheless the interviews on this 
question were conducted in the most friendly spirit and 
with all due regard to his personal feelings and the hon- 
or of his country. When a presentation to his Majesty 
was found to be impossible, the letter of credence from 
the President was received with peculiar honors by Kwei- 
liang, **the Emperor's Prime Minister, and the second 
man in the empire to the Emperor himeelf.” The rati- 
fications of the treaty were afterward, on the 16th of Au- 
gust, exchanged in proper form at Pei-tsang. As the 
exchange did not take place until after the day prescribed 
Ly the treaty, it is deemed proper, before its publication, 
again to submit it to the Senate. 

It is but simple justice to the Chimese authorities to 
obscrve that, throughout the whole transaction, they ap- 
pear to have acted in good faith and in a friendly spirit 
toward the United States. It is true this has been done 
after their own pectiliar fashion ; but we ought to regard 


.. with a lenient eye the ancient customs of an empire dat- 


ing back for thousands of year, so far as this may be 
c msistent with our own national honor. The conduct 
of our Minister on the occasion has received niy entire 
approbation, 


A CHANGE IN STATE ELECTIONS PROPOSED. 

The frilure to pass the Post-office Bill necessarily gives 
Lirth t> serious reflections. Congress, by refusing to pass 
tuc general appropriation bills necessary to carry on the 
(,uverniment, may not only arrest ite action, but might 
even destroy its existence. The Army, the Navy, the 
Judiciary, in short. every departinent of the Government 
ean no longer perform their functions if Congress refuse 
the money flecessary for their support. If this failure 
tfhould teach the country the necessity of electing a full 
Conzrees in sufficient time to enable the President to 
eouvene them in any emergency, even immediately after 
the old Congress has expired, it will have been produe- 
tive of great good. In a time of sudden and alarming 
danger, foreign or domestic, which all nations must ex- 
pret to encouuter in their progress, the very salvation of 
our institutions may be staked upon the assembling of 
Congress without delay, If. under the circumstances, 
the President should find himself in the condition in 
which he was placed at the close of the last Congress, 
with nearly half the States of the Union destitute of rep- 
resentatives, the consequences might be disastrous, I 
therefore recommend to Congress to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Constitution on this subject,ani to pass 
a law appointing some day previous to the 4th of Mirch 
in each year of odd number for the election of represent- 
atives throughout all the States. They have already ap- 
pointed a day for the election of electors for President 
and Vice-President, and this measure has been approved 
by the country. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


I would again express a most decided opinion in favor 
of the construction of a l’acific railroad, for the reasona 
stated in my two last annual messages. When I reflect 
upon what would be the defenseless condition of our 
States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains in 
case of a war with @ aaval power sufficiently strong to in- 
terrupt all intercorrse with them by the routes across tie 
Isthmus, I am sti’l more convinced than ever of the vast 
importance of this railroad. I have never doubted the 
constitutional e¢mpetency of Congress to provide fer its 
constructions this exclusively under the war-making 
power. Ah tiie Constitution expressly requires, as 
an imperativ@ duty, that “the United States shail protect 
each of them [the States) against invasion.” I am ata 
loss to conceive how this protection can be afforded to 
Cajifornia and Oregon agaiust such a naval power by any 
other means, I repeat the opinion contained in my last 
annual Message, that it would be inexpedient for the 
Government to undertake this great wotk by agents of 
its own appointment and under its direct and exclusive 
control. This would increase the patronage of the Ex- 
ecutive to a dangerous extent, and would fo-ter a system 
of jobbing and corruption which no vi ilance on the part 
of Federal officials could prevent. The construction of 
th's road ought, therefore, to be intrusted to incorporated 
companies, or other agencies, who would exercise that 
fxtive and vigilant supervision over it. which can be in- 
‘pired alone by a sense of corporate and individual in- 


_ perest. I wenture to assert that the additional cost of 


ransporting troops, munitions of war, and sup- 
plies for the army across the vast intervening plains to 
bur possessions on the Pacific Coast, would be gr@ater in 
such a war than the whole amount required to construct 
‘the road. And yet this resort would, after all, be inade- 
quate for their defense and protection. 


REVENCE AND EXPENDITURE, 


We have yet scarcely recovered from the habits of ex- 
travagant expenditure, produced by our overflowing 
Treasury, during several years prior to the commence- 
mentof my administration. The financial reverses which 
we have since expericnced anght to teach us all to scru- 
tinize our expenditures with the greatest vigilance, and 
to reduce them to the lowest possible point. The Execu- 
tive Depertments of the Government have devoted them- 
selves to sie accomplishment of this object with consid- 
erable success, as will appear from their different reports 
and estimates. To these I invite the scrutiny of Uon- 
gress, for the purpose of reducing them still lower, if this 
be practicable, consistent with the great public interests 
of the country. In aid of the policy of retrenchment I 

ledge myself to examine closely the bills appropriating 
7 - or money, so that if anv of these should inadvert- 
ently pass both Houses, as must sometimes be the case, 
I may afford them an opportunity for reconsideration. 
At the same time we ought never to forget that true pub- 
lic economy consists, not in witholding the means neces- 
sary to accomplish important national objects confided to 
us by the Constitution, but in taking care that the money 
appropriated for these purposes shall be faithfully and 
frugally expended. 

It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that it is extremely doubtful, to say the least 
whether we shall be able to pass through the present and 
next fiscal year without providing additional revenue. 
This can only be accomplished by strictly confining the 
appropriations within the estimates of the different De- 
partments, without making an allowance for any addi- 
tional expenditures which Congress may think proper, in 
their discretion, to authorize, and without providing for 
the redemption of any portion of the $20,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes which have been already issued. In the event 
of a deficiency, which I consider probable, this ought 
never to be supplied by a resort to additional loans. It 
would be a ruinous practice In the days of peace and 
prosperity to go on increasing the national debt to meet 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. This policy 
would cripple our resources and impair our credit in case 
the existence of war should render it necessary to borrow 
money. Should such a deficiency occur as I apprehend, 
I would recommend that the necessary revenue be raised 
by an increase of our present duties on imports. I need 
not repeat the opinion expressed in my last annual Mes- 
best mode and manner of accomplishing 

object, and shall now merely observe that these 
have since undergone no change. 

The balance of the Message refers to matters ‘with 
which our readers are already acquainted. We pass to 
the reports of the various departments of State. 


REPORT OF THE SECKET..:.. TREASURY. 
The Seeretary’s figures are: 
LEVENUE. 
The revenue from ordinary svurces for the 
year 1855—'59 Was ee eee $53,405,071 
Borrowed on ‘Treasury notes and loan of 1858-25 257,400 
Balance in Treasury on Ist July, 1858 ..... 6,398 316 
Total $35,000,787 
EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for tue service of Govern- 
ment, including army, navy, interior, civil 
and diplomatic service, etc., was......... $66,546,226 

Interest on the debt and Treasury notes paid, 


Total expenditure...........++ $95,401,511 


This left a balance in hand on the Ist of July, 1559, of 
$4,359,276, about two millions less than the Treasury had 
held at the same period of 155s. 

Passing next to the fiscal year 1850-60 (half of which 
has nearly expired), the Secretary's estimates are as fol- 
lows: 


REVENUE. 

Balance on July 1, 1859 .......... jebotans . £4 339.276 
Ordinary revenue for 1550-60 ........... 69,297,565 
‘To be borrowed on Treasury notes and stoc 

Total revenue ........ $15,054,541 

EXPENDITURE. 

Service of Government, as above.......... $56.353.366 
Interest on debt....... 4.664 S06 
Total expenditure. $01,002,152 


The balance thus left would be $14,981,5 8; but the 
unpaid debts of the Post-office Department, and other ap- 
propriations required, will have to come out of thik; so 
that, assuming that no new appropriations are made by 
Congress, the balance on Ist July, 1500, will be really 
some ten nillions less than above stated. 

The Secretary rays: 

It will be seen that there will be no necessity to pro- 
vide additional means for the Treasury, provided the re- 
ceipts should be equal to the estimates, and the appro- 
priations made by Congress do not exceed the amounts 
estimated for by the department. 

I subinit, with much confidence, the estimate of prob- 
able receipts during the present and next fiscal years. 
It is based upon the operations of our trade and 7 
merce for the last twelve months, and upon the com 
tion that the business of the country will continue in its 
present state of comparative prosperity. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

The Secretary of War reports that, while the author- 
ized strength of the Army is 18.165, the number in July 
last was only 17.498; and 11,000 of that number were 
alone available for service in the field. Small as it is, 
the force has been required to man about 130 permanent 
garrisons, posts, and camps, scattered over an area of 
three millions of square miles, and consequently it has 
been impossible to give ample security to citizens on our 
frontiers. In relation to the Indian depredations on our 
Southern and Mexican border, the Secretary hopes to 
make such alteration in the disposition of the troops 
next season as will prevent any repetition. Measures 
have already been taken to subdue the Camanches and 
Kiowas, and give protection to the routes from Missouri 
and Arkansas to New Mexico. He recommends that 
provision be made for retiring disabled and infirm offi- 
cers. The necessity for enlisting teamste:s is urged. as 
is the enlistment of frontier citizens for froutier service, 
for six months’ terms, the men to provide their own 
horses, lle speaks favorably of the condition of the mil- 
itary academies, of the experiments in breech-loading 
guna, and of the use of camels for service in the interior. 
The whole cost of the Army is put down at $13.0. 8 725 72, 
which he thinks may be considerably reduced. The con- 
dition of affairs in Utah is such that there is searcely ary 
necessity for troops there, and they will probably soon be 
withdrawn. The report concludes with a brief account 
of John Brown's attack on Harpei’s Ferry. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

The Repoftt of the Secretary of the Navy enters largely 
into the achievements of the Paraguay Squadron, and 
into the new and extended arrangements fur suppressing 
the African Slave-trade. Reference is made to the fact 
that a score of new steam-ves-els had been added to the 
navy since the acces-ion of the present administration ; 
an augmentation which has called for a corresponding 
enlargement of the personal foree—officers, pursers, and 
crews. Events at San Juan and at the mouth of the Pei- 
ho are touched upon; and the exploration: of Lieutenant 
Brooke among the Pacific Islands are spoken of with ap- 
proval. A contract executed with the Chiriqui Improve- 
ment Company by the Department is represented to be 
of great value. It concedes large areas of land on either 
side of the Isthmus, rights of transit, and the occupation 
of the necessary harbors, and the ownership of all coal 
found on the Company's territories’ For this, $300.000 
are to be paid, should Congress ratify the bargain. The 
expenditures of the Department for the last fiecal year 
were $14,659,267; the appropriations $14,509,554. The 
estimated expenditures for the year ending June 3°, 
1869, were $13.500.370; the apprepriation $10,464,719. 
For the year ending June 30, 1861, the estimates are 
$11,244,815. 
REPORT OF TIHIIE SECRETARY OF TIE INTERIOR. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Interior embodies 
a mass of information relative to the several bureaus con- 
stituting that Department. The General Land Office 
presents this general synopsis of its business: During 
the five quarters ending September 30, 1959, 18,618 185 
acres of the public lands were di« ~d of: 4.970.500 
acres were solid for cash, yielding $2,107,476; 3 617,440 
acres were located with bounty land warrants; 1,712,040 
were approved to the several States entitled to them un- 
der the swamp grants of March 2, 1549, and September 
28, 1850; and 6 318.203 acres certified to States, as fall- 
ing to them under the grants for railroad purposes. The 
Indian Bureau states that the average annual expendi- 
ture on Indian account is $3,055,270, and that the fund- 
ed capital of the annuities to be paid to the Indians is 
$21,472,423. There are 350,000 of the Aborigines with- 
in the limits of the Federal Union. The Commissioner 
of Pensions has 11.585 pensioners on his roll, calling for 
$1,034,915 in money. The nece-srary expenses which 
will be incurred for the census, will require the appropri- 
ation of at least $1,000,000, It is believed both wise and 
just to confine the purchase and distribution at the Ag- 
ricultural Office to such varieties of plants, seeds, cut- 
tings, etc., as have not already been introduced into the 
country. An appropriation to provide for permanent 
and convenient accommodations for the Courts of the 
United States in New York in Burton's Theatre Build- 
ing, Chambers Street, is recommended. 


REPORT OF THE 


The Report of the Po«tmaster-General dwells largely 
upon the financial embarra-sments of the year, attributa- 
ble to the failare of the usnalappiopriations. The amount 
of ascertained liabilities not me* by the Department, but 
due to this neglect, is declared to be $4,296,000, while 
abilities to the amount of $'1.458,000 have been liqui- 
dated. The gross revenues of ‘he year were $7,908 454 
These, added to a balance on the beoks of the Auditor, 
and to unemployed appropriations, constitute a total 
of $12,168,890 available resources, against expenditures 
amounting to $11,558,139 for the fiscal year ending June 

For the fiscal year terminating on the same 
day, 1860, the Postmaster-General estimates the sum re- 
quired to be $14,871,547; there having been already ex- 
pended, under special acts. $167,080 for different branch- 
es of the Pacific Mail service. The resources for the 
same period are estimated at $10,816,000, leaving, with a 
reserve of uncollected postages, a deficiency of $5,526.334, 
The total annual transportation of mails on the of 
Jane last, was 83,308,402 miles, costing $9,498,757. The 
decrease in the length of roates from 1858 was 561 miles ; 
the routes by rail, steamboat, and coach having been 
] ly increased, and those by minor facilities curtailed 
to the extent of 16,637 miles. The number of post-offices 
is 28,539, an aggregate increase of 562 forthe year. The 
Postmaster-General is pregnant with projects of reform. 


contemplates the discouragement of the 
system of bewspaper exchanges, by withdraw ng the im- 
munity from postage heretofore enjoyed by the Press; 
another, the award of bids for transportation to parties 
coutractiug ty furnish the utmost ceierity, independent- 
ly of the mode of carriage; another, the final abandua- 
ment of the Tehuantepec Isthmus as a mail route. In 
regard tothe service between Portland and New Orleans, 
further legislation is prononneed requisite. And that 
clause of the Act of June, 155s, which directs a prefer- 
ence to be given in the transportation of the European 
mails to an American steamer, even at the expense of 
three days’ delay, is recommended for repeal. The doc 
ument is extremely long. 
CONGIESS. 

On Monday, 26th December, the Senate not being in 
session, in the liousc, Mr. Smith, of Virginia, having the 
fluor in continuation of his speech commenced on Friday, 
was interrupted by a varicty of iuterpolations and con- 
tradictory motions, some looking to an adjournment over 
the holidays, some to an adjournment for the day, #nd 
others an adjournment until Mr. Smith should have 
ended his speech. Mr. Moore, of Kentucky, e1.dvavored 
Vainly to obtain a hear's¢ ior a proposition advocating 
the election Of Mr. Botcle: after the thirty-sixth baiiot. 
The motion to adjourn until Tuesday at length prevailed. 

On Tuesday, 27th December, in the Senate, the Mes- 


Senators had been overcome. Mr. Brown recommended 
it to be laid on the table; Mr. Clingman., that all action 
in regard to it should be postponed to January 3; Mr. 
right, that the usual cour-e be adopted—that the Mes- 
sage and documents be ordered to be printed, and that 
his motion to that effect tie over until after the holidays, 
The latter suggestion having been accepted, the Senate 
adjourned until Friday The House having declined 
to hear the Message, Mr. Smith, of Virginia, conc'uced 
histpeech. Mr. Houston, of Alabama, then moved that 
a Speaker be elected for ten days, during which the ap- 
propriations for the Post-office Department might be 
passed. The Republicans opposed this measure; they 
were rearly to elect a Speaker for the whole session. A 
ballot for Speaker ensued, there being 203 members pres- 
ent, rendering 105 necessary to a ch ice. Sherman: 
ceived 101; Mr. Scott (of California), 17; Mr. Houston, 
15; Messrs. r and Bocock, each, 14; Mr. Maclay, 
i2; seattering, 53>. The House then adjourned. 

On Wednesday, 28th, in the House, the Senate not be- 
ing in session, speeches were made by Mr. Morris, of 
liline's, Mr. Cox, of Olio, and others. Mr. Brabson, of 
Tennessee, placed before the House the name of Mr. 
Maynard, of the same State, as that of an independent 
conservative, in all respects entitled to the support of 
conservative men of both sections. The vote was inter- 
rupted by constant deb«te, each gentleman taking pains 
t» explain the reasons of hia vote. When the result was 
declared, there were found to be 1/5 necessary toa choice 
—of which Mr. Sherman received 101; and Mr. May- 
naid 6S. The rest were scattering, ; 

On in the House, speeches were made 
by Mr. Morris aud Mr. Millson. Mr. Grow then took the 
floor to reply to some remarks made some days before by 
Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, in which the Pennsv!va- 
nia representative was charged with defeating the Pust- 
oftice Appropriation Bill. Mr. Grow velwmently repeiled 
the accu-ation, and: deciared it unworthy of a genticman. 
A sharp colloquy ensued, in which Mr. Branch announeed 
that he sheuld hold M1. Grow responsibie for his words. 
Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, obtained the floor, but was inter- 
rupted by Messrs. Hickman and M‘Knigl.t, of Pennsr!- 
vania, who interpolated explanations. Previous to the 
ballot for Speaker, Mr. Mayuard, of Tennessce, withdrew 
his name from the list, as not likely to concentrate the 
necessary strength. Mr. scott, of California, was then 
urged upor the conrervatives as an unexceptionaLle 
and the vote was taken. It 
lls Seott. 83; Gilmer, 14; seattering, 11; necessary to 
a choice, 100. le House adjourned. 

On Friday, 3%th, in the Senate, Senator Rice, of Min- 
nes ta, gave notice of several measures, miainiy of inter- 
est to Minnesota. Of the number, those providing a 
temporary Government for Dacotah, extending the oper- 
ation of the Swan:p Land Act in Arkansas and Miune- 
sota, and making appropr.ations for public offices at St. 
Paui's, were the most important, The Senate then ad- 
journed until Tuesday In the House, Mr. Perry en- 
deavored ineffectually to institute a twrnty-minnte rule 
for speakers. Speeciies on slavery were then delivered 
by Messrs. Boyce, Stanton, Cox, ete.: and en tie tariff, 
by Mr. Kellinger and others. A motion that when tie 
House adjourned it adjourn to January 3 was carried ; 
after which Mr. Montgomery propo-ed that Mr. Corwin, 
of Ohio, be elected Speaker for twenty-four honrs, to as 
to admit of the passage of the appropriatians neces-ary 
for the arrears of the Post-office Department, The plan 
was not acceptable, aud the Licuse adjourned. 


END OF THE CLAYTON-BELWEIE DISPUTE, 


The Herald, says: “It appears that tie action of our 
Minister to Guatemala, in protesting against the treaty 
negotiated between Great Britain and Guatemala, ‘was 
based upen incorrect information as to the facts. Re- 
cently received official dispatches state that by the treaty 
alluded to Great Britain has definitively abandoned her 
pretensions to the Bay Islands, as well as to the Mos- 
quito protectorate, and that the boundary lines agreed to 
by the two governments are fixed in accordance with the 
terms of the amendments to the Dallas-Clarendon treaty 
adopted by the United States Senate. It is furthermore 
stated that Great Britain has assured our Government 
that she has not and does not intend to enter into any 
treaty which will impair the rights of the United States 
under the Clayton-Rulwer treaty.” 


INSURRECTION IN MISSOURI. 


A telegrom from St. Louis apprises us of an insurrec- 
tionary attempt, said to have been made by the slaves on 
Monday night, in Polk County, in the southwestern an- 
gle of Missouri. At 11 o'clock the population of Bolivar 
was aroused by shouts and other demonstrations in the 
public square. Hastening thither, a party of negroes 
were found to have attacked a number of whi:es, using 
stones for weapons. A fight ensued; the blacks retreated 
into the mountains, where, at the latest moment, they 
were pursued by armed parties. Large numbers had 
been imprisoned and severely punished. A Vigilance 
Committee had been orgavized for the protection of tle 
town. 

RETURN OF THE YACHT “WANDERER.” 


The yacht Wandcrer has once nfore come to light, this 
time in the waters of Boston harbor. She reached that 
port on Saturday, in charge of the mate, who tells a story 
of wanderings and adventures upon the high seas that 
must add a new and more fascinating chapter to the his- 
tory of pirates and buccaneers. The Wanderer, it will 
be remembered, was eloped with from a Southern port 
about the middle of October, the circumstances and the 
thief being unascertained. It now seems that one Lin- 
coln P. Patten, of Bath, Maine, was the skipper who ef- 
fected this startling cou”; ang that only a portion of the 
crew were privy to or could be brought to approve his 
plans; that he had no stores or nautical instruments: 
and that. with the aid of the British consul at the West- 
ern Islands, where he put in, he had laid in $15.000 of 
provisions, for which, having again run away, héegkad 
paid nothing. To recruit these stores when they re 
nearly exhausted, he had pursued several merchantmen 
with a design of plundering them; and it was while Pat- 
ten was boarding a passing vessel, with this piratical de- 
sign, that his crew had stolen the stolen yacht, and made 
sail for America. The vessel is in the custody of the 
United States Marshal, and the poor fellows who brought 
her back, and were in a state of great suffering and des- 
titution, have been provided for. 


PERSONAL. 


Senator Seward arrived in town on Wednesday cven- 
ing from Europe by the Aravo. He was received by a 
committee ef his political friends, and escorted to the 
Astor House, while artillery in the Park fired a salute. 

The correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says: 
‘*T learn that Governor Wise has laid before the joint 
Legislature over five hundred letters and documents sent 
him upon the subject of the Harper's Ferry invasion. 
Part of John Brown's correspondence is also in Rich- 


? 


— 


mond, and more of it in Charlestown, Virgini«. ‘I ::!« eer- 
respondeuce was wide-spread between Kansas and New 
England; and though names, and dates, and places of 
writing are obliterated from some of the letters, it never. 
theless implicates persons, I am told, now little suspected 
by the country. The Committee in the Senate wil! bri: 

these facts to light, but in all cases proof will be di ffien)t. 

Archbishop Hughes has accepted the invitation ef the 
Senior Class of the University. of North Carolina to « 
liver the Compencement Sermon before them on ti. 45 
of June next. 

Pierpont Dyer, an esteemed citizen of Albion, Orica .. 
County, was murdered on 22d vit. in his grocery eter at 
that place. lic, being a bachelor, lived in the stere 
Ilis body was fyund lying on the floor next morning 
The murder is supposed to have been done with en axe 
cr a similar instrument, as the top of his head was com- 
pletely knocked in. Dyer was a man of wealth, but 
kept little or no moncy in his possession. Patrick Calli- 
gan has been arrested on suspicion. He Tented rooms 
of Dyer. <A difficulty existed between them, and he had 
threatened Dver’s life. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
THE COURT AT COMPIEGNE. 


Toe Times correspondent says: “If what we hear 
from Compiégue be true, the Imperial revels are but 
stiff, almost lugubrious affairs. ‘The court Jsétes and 
court hospitalities are reduced to an affair of grim formal- 
ity; geutlemen and ladies are invited out in sets to stay 
a week ; each set bas the same routine of stiff etiquette 
to go through—an etiquette as far removed from fun as 
a funéral is from a frolic; each one has to dress a certain 
number of times daily, eat a certain number of solema 
dinners at the palace, attend a certain number of eren- 
ing suijées, and are treated each to one? grand hunt in 
the forest, on which occasion a melancholy deer is led 
ont sole.unly in front of the party by a’groom, who lets 
him go with a kick and a kindly hint to take care of 
himself. The whole set return to town “together on @ 
train furnished by his Majesty; and this seems to be the 
only piece of fan in the trip. The reason of this will 
readily suggest itself. 

““It can not be said, however, that an attempt is not 
made to instill a little life into the party, for in each set, 
numbering about fifty persons, they usually invite three 
or four artists and, men of letters, renowned for their con- 
versational qualities. But wirether these refuse to fill 
the funetions of court fo l, or feel too niuch ont of their 
clement when out of their slippers and morning gown, 
they have at best but a’sorry time of it. M. Merimee, 
of the Academy,.is the only gentleman who succeeds in 
the soi: ées intimes of the palace in the way of tale-tell- 
ing; but unfortunately this gentieman’s talent runs ia 
the current of twat of Edcar A. Poe; lis tales are of the 
som! re, borrifilating sort; he treats of ghosts and the 
dead, and manages, by the time the clock sounds mid- 
night, torput Iris li-teners into that disagreeable state of 
nervousness in which the desire to retire double is irte- 
sistible. M. Octave Feniilet and Edmund About are 
among the invited of this year. At the present mo- 
ment the second set are at Compiégne, and in this list 
we find the names of the Prince and Princess Mctter- 
nich, Lord and Lady Strafforu, the Duke of Magenta, 
and General Forey.” 

AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER, 


Among the recent deaths in Paris, is that of Visconnt 
Marie de Butherel, the descendant and representative of 
one of the oldest families in Brittany. His name, how- 
ever, owed its celebrity to another cause—he was the 
founder of the cclebrated enterprise of the Restaurant 
Ommnibuses, which soute rears ago formed the talk of 
Paris. He had twelve oimniluses laden with hot dishes 
driving about the city every day, twelve omnibuses laden 
with cold dishes, aud twemty-four laden with wines of 
every deserfption, He at the same time erected some 
immense kitchens to prepare the dishes, but the project 
faiie, he canie out a loser to the amount of $80,000, 
IIe lost the remainder of his fortune in an attempt te 
carry on the wipe trade in large proportions, bet finally 
died poor. At the time of his death he was revising the 
proot-sheets of a work on “ Human Jafirmitics." 

DARING FLIGHT OF FASINION. 

Fashion, in the very highest circles abroad. has taken 
a daring fiizht. ‘The London Court Circular relates that, 
at a diplomatic dinner recently given in that city, two 
Iussian Iadies appeared in military costumes. The 
Coumess I wore a red hussar jacket of satin, «em- 
broidered with gold, and diamond buttons. The coiffure 
was a military cap of black velvet, surmounted by an 
aigrette. ‘The lower part of the dress was not d la Aus- 
sar, but consisted of a Liack satin skirt, very short, 
trimmed with geil, and short military boots. The Prin- 
cess O . who Was of the party, wore a dragoon uni- 
form, green waisteoat and jacket, with white trimming, 
buttons of goldgepauiets of gold, a head-dress with a 
feather, lighter, Mut similar to that worn by the dragoon. 
‘PEOPLE WHO WON'T CONFESS CAN'T BE MARRIED. 

The Novvelliste Vaudotie says: ** The parish priest of 
Bolle, in the canton of Friburg, lately refused to cele- 
brate the marriage of-coupie in his parish, becanse the 
man declined to give # promise to go reguiarig to eon fes- 
sion. The bishog of the diocese, on being appealed to, 
approved of the resolg@tion of the priest’ The man ac- 
cordingly applied to the Council of State; but that body, 
fearing to take on itself the decision of such a question, 
has sent a deputation to the bishop praying him — a 


cide. What the prelate will do is not yet known.” 


AUSTRIA. 
THE EMPEROR ABOUT TO ABDICATR, 


A letter from Pesth of the 7th inst. says: “ A plece 
of news so extraordinary has reached the high political 
circles of this city that it is not without hesitation I ven- 
ture to communieate it, and yet these circles have excel- 
lent means of obtaining the earliest and best information, 
The news is that the Emperor of Austria contemplates 
abdicating the crown in favor of his son, a child born the 
2ist of Avgust, 1S &, and appointing as Regent his broth- 
er, the Archduke Maximilian, formerly Governor of 
Lombardo-Venetia. The reason assigned for the pro- 
jected abdication is that the Emperor sees with dismay 
that Austria is going to wreck and ruin, afd shrinks 
from the riek of figuring personally in history as ‘the 
last of the Hapsbnurgs." On the other hand, being an ob- 
stinate and wrong-headed roung man, he will not consent 
to make the important concessions to the different parts 
of his empire, and especially to Hungary, by which alone 
the dangers now impending over Austria perhaps, 
for a time be averted.” 


SPAIN. * 
THE WAR WITH MOROCCO. 
A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, dated December 
10, announces as follows: : 

** The Spaniards have just obtained a new victory. The 
Moors, this time 10.000 strong, attacked the r-doubtes. 
They were gloriously repulsed by the second corps dar- 
més. which entered into tine, forthe first time, under the 
command of the brave General Zabala. * 

“The number of dead on the side ofthe Moors is more 
than 3°0, and 1000 wounded. The Spaniards have had 
40 killed and 280 wounded. 

“* The sea continues tempestuous, and it is for the mo- 
ment impossible to effect fresh embarkations.™ 

The following dispatch was published at Madrid on the 
“Camp Ex.orrao, Friday December 9 («rening). 

“ Thig morning the enémy impetucusly atlacked 
redoudt@ but were energetically epulsed by the garrti- 
sobs, and retired to the valley commanded by these re- 
doubts. The enemy then came up again. but were at- 
tacked and repulsed br 10/ ) men of the Second Corps, 
serving ss our’ vanguard, The Moors lo-t 20 killed, 
and 1000 wontded. The approximate loss uf the Spane 
ish was 30 officers, 40 killed, aud -5) men wounded,” 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Wasuinctron IrvixG is dead! How reverent- 
ly we think of him! How carefully we collect the 
scattered memories of our intercourse with him! 
How earnestly we attempt to preserve all that we 
may of one whose life was so precious to our hearts ! 

It was my happiness, on one occasion, to pass 
several hours in his company, when, in a remarka- 
bly happy flow of conversation, he related with 
graphic clearness various incidents in his life, each 
of which recalling another still farther removed 
from the present, he was led from point to point in 
his waried life, till many of its most interesting 
scenes passed successively before his mind and 
were pictured to those who listened to him. 

It was on the evening of May 16, 1857—Mr. Ir- 
ving “sad completed his seventy-fourth year on the 
31 of April. He was then in comparative health, 
with a vigor and activity which few men of his 
years could boast, though already beginning to feel 
the effects of that asthmatic difficulty which made 
his last days days of suffering. 


A friend had given us an account of his trip | 
from the city that afternoon, when the fourth vol- | 


ume of the “‘ Life of Washington,” fresh from the | 
| childhood as my home. It is a miserably lonely 


publishers, had been handed about among a cluster 
of editors and literary friends and appreciatingly 
commenteéd on. 

He listened with gratified attention, and as the 


burden of his labors slid from his thoughts its | 


theme sprang up with fresh interest. He remark- 
ed upon the reference made in this volume to the 


neighboring localities, interesting in connection | 


with the treason of Ariold. 


“Arnold!” he exclaimed, starting up in his | 
chair. “What aman! What bright prospects © 
he threw away! What a fate! What a warn-_ 
ing! What abilities he had! What a speech | 
that was of his at Quebec! Thrilling!” And he | 
quoted the words, ‘‘‘ J am in the way of my duty, | 
and Iknow no fear!’ Thrilling! If he had died , 
then, what a name he would have left! How | 
honored!” His voice falling, he musingly add- 
ed, ‘* Most affecting theme, the Revolution; most | 


thrilling! How it brought out men’s charac- 
ters 

In the pause which followed Mr. Irving's last 
words he was apparently passing over the suc- 
cessive acts in that drama, and as the possibility 
of a different termination came before his mind he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It would have been a dreadful thing 
had the English got possession of this river! most 
ruinous! wonderful! wonderful! This Revolu- 
tion is a most thrilling theme! Poor Washing- 
ton!” And the speaker’s countenance answered 
to the earnest sympathy which his tone expressed. 

**Poor Washington!” Mr. Irving repeated; 
‘*how he was crippled and fettered! There he 
was, with his little handful of men, without food 
or clothing, discouraged, disheartened, fanning the 
flame, fanning the flame ;” and he bent forward in 
his chair as he repeated these words, extending 
his hands with quick, short movements. 

“You have been more interested int Washing- 
ton’s character since commencing to write about 
him ?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” he replied, ‘‘I admired him be- 


- fore, but I thought him cold—admirable, but cold. 


Not so; the weight of the nation rested upon him, 
and he was the only man that could have carried 
that war through. He was so conscientious, he 
never did a thing but it was first determined in 
his mind that it was right. No wavering; no 
questioning about what the world would think. 
And every thing came out so honorably and no- 
bly. He never had a thought about the future 
appearance of things. He did what was right 
then, and Jet the future take care of itself, be the 
opinion of posterity what it might. And he had 
to act very often without giving his reasons; the 


_ enemy must not learn his plans. He was willing 


to be misunderstood and incur the censure of the 
world that he might do right. He had a most 
immense correspondence, and in all his letters 
there is not a word about glory; the idea doesn’t 
seem to have had a place in his mind. And such 
wisdom, too, as he displayed! wonderful wisdom!” 

A frightened bird rustling in the branches above 
us called Mr. Irving's attention from the subject 
of his thoughts. The sunset was gone, and the 
evening becoming too cool te remain longer in the 
open air we all rose to enter the house. 

One of our party asked Mr. Irving his opinion 
of the comparative beauty of Scottish and Amer- 
ican scenery. ‘Miserable country!” said he. 
‘** The Tweed is a cold, lazy stream; we wouldn’t 
think it worth looking at. Miserable country! 
Bare gray hills rising one above the other, not 
a tree, not a sharp point, nothing to take hold 
of, nothing of the richness and grandeur which our 
great forests give to this country. The first time 
(1816) I visited Scotland was just after Scott’s 
poems had been so much enjoyed here. Waverley 
had been generally read, and Guy Mannering was 
just out. I was all eagerness to see Scotland, and 
every thing connected with Scott’s writings. I 
could not entirely disguise from him my disappoint- 
ment at finding the country what it was, Scott had 
done.much, very much, just there in the vicinity 
of Abbotsford, but beyond, beyond, it was drear 
enough. One day we were walking together, and 
came out upon an open spot from ‘which we gained 
extensive views in every direction. Scott was 
pointing out to me localities of interest, many of 
which I had asked about as referred to in his poems, ~- 
‘There is Ben Lomond and there is Ben Nevis,” 
said he, pointing first to one and then to another of 
the round bare hills which rise in the distance. I 
said, “‘ This shows the power of poetry, Mr. Scott 
[he was not then a baronet]; this indifferent land- 
scape you have clothed with such charms in the 
imagination that I come here, and it is more fas- 
cinating to me from the associations which you 
have connected with it than the most beautiful 
scenery which I ever beheld.” ‘‘Fine scenery! 
grand scenery !” said he; he wouldn’t take a com- 


want any better scenery. I like these.Dare hills. 
Why, when I go to Edinburgh for a few months 
I long for these heather hills so I have to come 
back to them. Why,” said he, “ if I’ couldn’t see 
these gray hills I believe I should die /” And Mr. 
Irving, laughing heartily, brought his band down 
upoy the table with an illustrative blow. 

spoke,” )said Mr. Irving, ‘‘ of the strong con- 
trast between the nakedness of the country we 
were then looking upon and that which I had been 
accustomed to, where woodland forms an important 
feature in every landscape, adding a remark on 
my consequent attachment to trees. ‘I can un- 
derstand you,” said Scott ; “‘I once saw a piece of 
timber that had just come from America—a splen- 
did piece of timber. What a magnificent tree it 
must have been! Oh, if I could see one of your 
grand old forests and have such trees around me !”’ 

Allusion was made to the great advantage of 
passing one’s early years in localities where there 
were strong natural points to fix upon. ‘* Yes,” 
suid he, ‘‘there’s no credit in loving fine scenery 
to any one living if this vicinity. 1 don’t believe 
there is a spot in the world in many respects supe- 


pliment at the expense of the country. ‘‘I don’t 


rior to this. It was my misfortune to have been 


born in a young growing city, anf there is not a | 
| danger I was placing myselfin. But I was not to 


landmark left of what was familiar to me in my 


feeling, that of having it all gone; nothing left of 
the past! In Europe it is entirely different ; gen- 
eration after generation the same building stands, 
and the old man has it the same to return to that 
he left it when a boy. Here it changes constant- 
ly. Nothing but the river and the hills remain as 
they were when I wasa boy. It has changed, ut- 
terly changed, even here in Tarrytown, and all 
through this meighborhood. Where André was 
taken there is nothing as it used to be, not even 
the bridge. Poor André! Howsad! Poor An- 
dré! Poor fellow !” 

Some one speaking of Scotland as a more inter- 

_esting country to visit than any on the continent, 
Mr. Irving asked, *‘ Have you never been at all ? 
Oh, the continent is much preferable! It is a 
great deal richer in romantic associations. I liked 
it so well I didn’t care to go back to England. 
The continent seemed quite like home to me. I 
was abroad seventeen years at one time; in Italy 
only once, and that during my first visit to Eu- 
rope. My time was mostly spent in France, Ger- 
many, and Spain.” 

“In some fespects traveling in Spain must be 
peculiarly interesting,” I said. 

“Oh! a most romantic country for a traveler,” 
he replied; ‘and yet most disagreeable for a per- 
son who expects the ordinary comforts of travel- 
ing. In preparing for a journey every arrange- 
ment must be made with reference to protection 
against robbers. If you send your most valuable 
luggage some days in advance of you by one of 
the companies of muleteers who traverse the coun- 
try in all directions, it will probably escape their 
rapacity ; but you must not be without money to 
satisfy them. They are not to live in this wild 
way and risk what they do for nothing. It is poor 
policy in a traveler to excite their revenge by dis- 
appointing them; a little gold will undoubtedly 
save him a thrashing, or something worse. One 
doesn’t care to be maimed by them. They often 
keep a poor fellow in the woods with them for 
weeks, and send a finger or two of his, occasion- 
ally, to his friends, by way of hint as to the object 
of his detention. Better have the gold-on hand, 
and they will let you off good-naturedly. <A pru- 
dent traveler never goes any distance into the 
country without a ‘robber’s watch.’ These cheap 
things are for sale by that name; and if you have 
any desire to preserve a respectable one, you must 
hate another of some sort, to satisfy the villains. 
I was with Shelden — he that wrote ‘ Eighteen 


Months in Spain’—when he was making prepara- 


tions for his first journey among the mountains. 
Poor fellow! he had a great time packing and get- 
ting ready; he was armed to the teeth, yet was 
robbed twice in eighteen months. He wrote me 
a most amusing account of his first robbery,” con- 
tinued Mr. Irving, smiling; *‘he stood stoically 
by and saw the ‘ robber’s watch’ go first into their 
sack, and his own quickly follow it. His trunks 
were easily packed after the robbery,” added Mr. 
Irving, with a droll expression. 

The question was asked: ‘‘Were you never 
robbed, Mr. Irving ?”’ 

‘* No,” said he, “‘ not once in all the years I was 
in Spain, yet I was never armed. I had scores 
of narrow escapes. One night while I was living 

“at the Alhambra, which is quite a long walk from 
the city, I. was returning from the opera alone. 
It was midnight, and not a creature moving. A 
tall, ugly-looking fellow, wrapped in a long cloak, 
dogged me from street to street till his intentions 
became unmistakable. He was just upon my 
heels as we entered the deep shadow of a large 
building, where there was one of those little cross- 
es that one frequently meets in that country, mark- 
ing the spot where a murder had been committed. 
As we came near it I felt that my hour was come ; 
now was his time to strike. I had determined to 
turn and face him, when around a corner, just 
fore us, a torch-light procession appeared. It was 
a midnight funeral, under ordinary circumstances 
a sight dismal enough, with its long-robed priests 
and heavy bier, but far otherwise to me at that 
moment. I believe it saved my life. The robber 
disappeared instantly. That night a man was 
robbed and nearly killed on that very spot. The 
‘description of the brigand answered perfectly to 
the one by whom I was threatened, und I have no 
doubt it was the same man.” 

The course of conversation then very naturally 
turned upon Mr. Irving’s residence in the Alham- 
bra. He spoke of scenes in his life in that place 
in a most graphic but fragmentary way, giving 
us occasionally an exquisite bit of finished descrip- 
tion, graceful as the delicate sculpture of the fairy 
halls throngh- which he led us; then, leaving a 
broad blank untouched, he would bring into strong 

-relief, with a few bold strokes, battlement or tow- 
er, or the lofty arch of some ruined portal. 


Those who have read his volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Alhambra” are familiar with the members of the 
little family of which he formed a part while liv- 
ing among those ruins: ** The good dame Tia An- 
tonia,” the matron of the place, with her pretty 
little niece, ‘‘bright-eyed Dolores;” Matco Xi- 
menes, the “‘son of the Alhambra,” his self-im- 


posed cicerone and constant attendant; and Manu- 


el, the half-cousin and lover of charming little Do- 
lores. These names were mentioned by Mr. Irving 
with evident delight as old and favorite friends. 

In alluding to his “‘ Alhambra,” he said there 
was nothing fictitious in what he had written about 
himself in that book, and remarked that all the 
stories were facts or legends which he gathered 
from various sources, adding that there was too 
much romance in the facts themselves to be im- 
proved by the imagination. 

“It was a fearful place,” said he, ‘‘ but full of 
the most romantic fascination. I took a fancy at 
one time to a suit of rooms quite remote from that 
part of the ruin which was occupied by Tia Anto- 
nia and her family, and in which I had previously 
had my apartments. The good dame was quite 
shocked at my removing to such miserable quar- 
ters, and the whole family were horrified at the 


be deterred from my purpose. That evening the 
family joined in making their legends of the place 
as frightful as possible: murdered men guarding 
vault-hidden treasures, and ghostly halls echoing 
midnight mutterings, were strongly dwelt upon to 
dissuade me, if possible, from passing the night in 
so fearful a place. At a late hour, Dolores and 
her cousin [they were lovers and were afterward 
married,” said Mr, Irving, parenthetically }, ‘‘ with 
lighted lanterns, led the way to my distant apart- 
ments. We passed through immense halls and 
winding corridors in darkness so dense it was ab- 
solutely opaque. As they left me at my door, Do- 
lores, with a look as mournful as if this were to be 
her last act for me, placed the small lamp in my 
hands, and Manuel, with extended arms, solemn- 
ly repeated a benediction over me. The sound of 
the great key turning in its rusty lock echoed from 
side to side as I closed the heavy door. I was alone 
in the stately sleeping apartment which had been 
used a hundred years before by an Italian princess. 
I opened the window and looked down into the lit- 
tle garden where "twas said the spirit of Lindaraxa, 
a Moorish beauty, had hovered for four centuries. 
A deep darkness rested in’ this pit-like court, and 
I fancied the forms of robbers, whose whispered 
words I heard in the constant dripping of the fount- 


ain. There was a fearful enjoyment and intense 


excitement in the circumstances which clothed ev- 
ery inanimate object with ghostly life, and made 
sleep impossible. I rushed out of my room, and 
alone, with my lantern, explored hall and corridor 


and chapel, till, by a long flight of steps, I came . 


near a spacious apartment in which was an im- 
mense basin of the purest water, where in sum- 
mer I often bathed, and down, far down in that 
horrible darkness, I heard moans and clanking 
chains and unmistakable human shrieks! A feel- 


ing of fear and fascinating interest had led me on ~ 
_ them was a gay picture of a horseback ride in com- 


| 


thus far, but this was too much. I rushed to my 
room, and, with a sense of relief, locked my door. 
**T slept well, notwithstanding the excitement,” 
added Mr. Irving, smilingly, as his f@gtures relax- 
ed, ‘and when I awoke there was the fountain play- 
ing in the bright sunlight, and the grass and flowers 
as fresh and fragrant as if I had not suspected them 
of treason. I was almost ashamed of the agitation 
of the previous night; but the remembrance of 
those shrieks and rattling chains was too intensely 
real to be immediately forgotten, and I was glad to 


— 


creature murdered on that spot. When I saw him 
eying me closely, I paused before it, and—” Mr. 
Irving hesitated, smiled, and crossed himself. ‘I 
was riding Hall’s powerful Llack horse, and as I 
reached the bridge the man did not move, but sat 
fiercely grasping his gun. I had never shown the 
white feather; should Iturn now? While I was 
debating the horse went on into the stream just 
underthe man. In answer to the salutation which 
is always given in casual meetings, he gave me a 
gruff word, doffed his hat, and I passed on.” . 

The two friends spent a part of the summer at 
Port St. Mary’s, opposite Cadiz. ‘* Hall was skep- 
tical,” said Mr. Irving, ‘‘and often, at night, while 
the sea was roaring without, would talk for hours 
of the uncertainty of our future state, of his doubts, 
and of the possibility of the appearance of spirits. 
In the fervor of the moment, on one occasion, he 
promised most vehemently that, if he should die 
first, and he could come to me from the Jand of 
spirits, he would do so. Not long afier I went 
to Seville to make arrangements for the winter. 
I had scarcely arrived when I received word that 
a fall from his horse had produced a hemorrhage 
which resulted in almost instant death. With this 
news his horse, with every thing belonging to him, 
was sent on to me. That evening I visited the 
house near Seville where we had lived so long to- 
gether. I rode his horse over that dreary plain, 
was alone in that desolate place where he had Leen 
my only friend. I never was more affected in my 
life,”’ said Mr. Irving, ‘‘ than when I entered his 
room that evening. There was every thing just 
as he had left it, his luggage, books, his chair, as 
he had sat in it, the little lamp on the table dimly 
lighting the vaulted chamber, every thing as it 
had been when we had spent long evenings talk- 
ing together. Those conversations returned to 
me with thrilling interest. I remembered the 
promise he had made to me. I was intensely ex- 
cited, and [Mr. Irving whispered the words] / in- 
voked his spirit.” | 

Our excitement had increased with the strong 
emotion of the speaker. Every inflection of his 
voice, every line of his countenance, every motion 
of his hand, showed that this had been an occasion 
of uncommon interest to him. We had yielded 
ourselves to the magic influence which he infused 
into his manner of relating this strange incident. 
As he paused we were each ready to start at any 
unusual sound, and almost fancied a shadowy form 
in the recesses of a deep window whose curtained 
drapery hung in heavy folds behind him. 

It was a positive relief when he spoke again, 
with an entirely altered tone and manner, as if 
wishing to check the emotion which he had allowed 


to break the serenity of his gentle spirit, and which 


had evidently moved us with unusual power. ‘‘ He 
nevercame! lHenever came!” he repeated, ‘‘ and 
if he could have come, I know he would. It was 
a very strong case, and to me a suflicient proof of 
the falsity of Spiritualism.” 

By easy changes, Mr. Irving soon led our thoughts 
from the shadowy region of excitement to which 
he had taken us, and gave us several fanciful de- 
scriptions of scenes in his life abroad. Among 


pany with the Queen of Spain, then a child. 
Speaking of his long absence from the United 
States, some one asked if he was not at times home- 
sick. ‘‘ Homesick!” hesmilingly repeated. ‘‘ My 
home was there. I left America under distressing 
circumstances, and all the first of my visit was 
most unpleasant. I had no desire to return, for I 
had nothing to return to. I was in disgrace, a 
bankrupt!” said Mr. Irving, in a manner which 
showed that that period must have been one of 


hear Ximenes’s explanation in the fact that a luna- , peculiar trial, the memory of which could bring 


tic brother of my good hostess was occasionally 
confined there. It is a most romantic place,” he 
added, ‘‘that whole vicinity. You can’t conceive 
any thing like it; and the city of Granada—a most 
romantic place. I rewrote ‘The Conquest of Grau- 
ada’ on the very spot.” 

Without interrupting the conversation, tea, with 
simple refreshments, had been served just as we 
were sitting, and as the hours moved on Mr. Ir- 
ving’s spirits seemed to rise and his communica- 
tive mood toincrease. He gave us interesting pic- 
tures of his life in a country house a few miles be- 
yond the walls of Seville. There, in the midst of 
a bare, unbroken plain, with nothing to relieve the 
eye except the lazy stream that drags itself along 
over the yellow sand, he spent several months, his 
only companion an invalid friend whom he called 
Hall, an English gentleman, whose acquaintance 
he had made in traveling. This little villa was 
inclosed by a high white-washed wall, and at sun- 
set the gates were locked, and they were shut in 
for the night to the house and an orange-garden, 
which Mr. [rving spoke of as about four times the 
size of the small room we were in. Their even- 
ings were often spent on the terraced roof in walk- 
ing and conversation. From that place they some- 
times watched, in the gathering darkness, a single 
horseman-or company of suspicious-looking fellows 
crossing the open plain: ‘As they drew nearer,” 
said Mr. Irving, *‘ and their appearance and weap- 
ons gave positive proof that their life was not of 
the most peacedble character, Hall would say, 
‘They have come for us now!’ And when their 
horses turned up the green lane that led to our 
entrance, and the gate opened to admit them, and 
was relocked after them, a momentary thrill of 
horror ran through us at the thought of our being 
so completely at the mercy of such creatures. We 
had not the most perfect confidence either in Costa, 
the keeper of our castle, and strongly suspected 
his being in league with the banditti. We had 
nothing of value with us, and kept our trunks 
open, lest they should imagine they contained bags 
of gold. 

** One evening I was late in returning from Se- 
ville, and, coming near a crossing of the stream, 
I saw a man, lly armed, sitting in the mid- 
dle of the bridge, as if to dispute its passage. Just 
before reaching him I passed a small pile of stones, 
forming one of those rude crosses to remind the 
passers-by to offer a prayer for the soul of the poor 


_ from him an expression of such bitter suffering. 


With no taste for commercial pursuits he had 
been admitted by his two elder brothers as a part- 
ner with them in an extensive mercantile concern 
which was engaged in business both in New York 
. and Liverpool. The sudden close of the war of 
1812 caused great reverses in the financial world. 
Their house suffered severely. Washington Irving 
left New York for Liverpool early in the spring of 
1815, ‘*On my arrival,’’ said he, ‘‘ I found that my 
oldest brother’s health had failed, and he had been 
for some time at a watering-place. I suspected 
that things were going wrong, and perfectly igno- 
rant of every thing about business affairs I came 
in and made them teach me. It was all wrong; 


I turned away first one and then another; every 
thing was in confusion. As I began to learn the 
business I saw the difficulties, the breakers ahead. 
For two years I struggled against it. We were 
deep in commerce; with the change in the war 
came a fall in every thing.” 

In short broken sentences Mr. Irving recapitu- 
lated the acts in the drama so tragic to him; the 
certainty of fuin ; the struggle to keep up the posi- 
tion of the house and to meet payments; the horror 
of asking to have a note renewed; ashamed to look 
any body in the face, yet struggling to keep up ap- 
pearances. ‘*The struggle was certainly vain,” 
said he, ‘‘ yet the disgrace must be kept off as long 
as possible. There it was, day after day; work 
hard all day and then to bed late, a troubled sleep, 
for three hours perhaps, and then wake up; thump, 
thump, thump, at the heart comes the care. No 
| more sleep for that night ; then up and off to the 
coffee-house to see the wind dial; wind due east, 
due east, day after day, no ship can come in, pay- 
ments must be made, and nowhere for remittances 
to come from. Then comes an invitation to a 
great dinner; must go to keep up appearances ; sit 
at the table half asleep; no life for any thing; 
stupid myself and every body else stupid; stay 
there three mortal hours; then to bed with three 
hours of broken sleep again; and the same thing 
over, day after day, week after week. Oh! what 
atwo years! Nothing would ternpt me to another 
such. Nofortune would be aninducement. How 
I grew old!’ Then suddenly starting up he ex- 
claimed, “ How came I to talk about this? Mis- 
erable subject! I never think of it; I don’t want 
to think about it.” 

At the time of this conversation the great finan- 
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cial crisis of 1857 was drawing near, failures were 
Lecoming frequent, and busine-s men felt the pres- 
sure of the panic that was commencing. In con- 
nection with some remarks made in reference to 
these facts Mr. Irving emphatically exclaimed, 
“When a man fails you needn't pity him; the av- 
ony is over. The time for pity is before. There 
he is, knowing what must come—afraid to tell his 
wife—can't deny his ehildreun—dou’t know how to 
curtail. Misery! misery! How 1 pity those 
men! No one knows what Meds they lie on—no 
one knows what hard days and nights there are in 
rich men's homes in that city of New York.’ 

Mr. Irving never held the mind long on the pa- 
thetic; if it had been possible, he would have 
smoothed every sharp corner in the universe, that 
nothing might suffer from contact with it. Ile 
passed quickly to a lighter tone: * They can’t 
make their daughters’ hoops smaller.” Then, 
turning to the ladies, he aided, in pirenthesis, 
** All this trouble has come since the great hoojs 
came in fashion;”’ and then continued: Aud 
these great dinners; they can’t cut down their 
dinners—they must all be Lord Mavor’s dinners. 
The worl! seems to think that a man's dizestive 
powers increase with his wealth—one must eat 
gokl and silver. You can’t have a goo! el:l-fash- 
ioned, cosy dinner, nowadays, of a siinpl- 
meat, and get through ia respe table time; 
must be a dozen courses, and then vou can’t cat 
what vou like, but must take a little of ev ors 
thine; and then the tlummery comes after all the 
rest, and you must take candy and bon ons hou: 
to make the children sick. And these creat, lous 
tables !—must have twenty luwn--whi, a 
modest man can’t say any thing—once pet stuck 
between two dull people, and you are fixed for 
three mortal hours at least. Have a round talle, 
and every body can talk togethér, and all enjoy 
it; but a table half a dozen vards long is too bad 
—a modest man can't talk—no one but these 
boll, noisy fellows can say any thing—and of 
course the dinners are stupid affairs.” 

Reference being made to the commencement of 
his literary career, he alluded in a lisht, pas-ing 
way, to what he had written previous to the 
“Sketch Book,” and said: ** That anxiety and 
trouble in England, disgusted me with bu-iness 
and drove me to my pen. J had just started in 
he ‘Sketch Book,’ when I received a letter from 
my brother William, telling me he had obtaine la 
situation for me as clerk in “the Navy. JP declined 
the offer but couldn't give my reasons. My broth- 
er was disappointed and mortitied; I knew he 
woul.l be, aud that so distressed me that for two 
months I couldn't write a line. I had given up 
all for the muse, and the muse deserted me! Wh-n 
J wrote again, it wasto some purpose. I soon had 
enough tocommence publishing in numbers. When 
the tirst number was out, [sent it to mv brother, 
telling him that was what I had been doing, any! 
that I felt there was something more in me than 
had vet been developed; I had determined to make 
the effort, and if I fuiled, I was willing to cut wood, 
draw water, dig, or d» any thing.” 

As hie left, te toll the ladies they must not for- 
get their promi-e to take a ride with him through 
Sleepy Hollow in ‘apple-llos-om time.” Who 
coull forget such an invitation ? 

Apple-blo-xsom time is forever past at Sunny- 
side. The golden fruit has been garnered. We 
gather a few autumn leaves ere they are faded by 
time, or scattered by careless winds. 


joint of 
there 


to sit « 
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Tlaur an hoar later I was back at the house 
and was informing Miss Halcombe of all that 
had happened.’ 

She listened to me from bezinning to end with 
n steady, silent attention. which, in a woman of 
her temperament and disposition, was the stron- 
gest proof that could be offered -of the serious 
manner in which my narrative affected her 


NARTRIGHT'S 


**My mind misgives me,” was all she said 
when I had done. “My mind misgives me 


sadlv about the future.” 

“The future may depend,” I suggested, ‘* on 
the use we make of the present. It is not im- 
probable that Anne Catherick may speak more 
readily and unreservedly to a woman than she 
has spoken tome. If Miss Fairlie—” 

‘* Not to be thought of for a moment,” inter- 
posed Miss Halcombe, in her most decided man- 
ner. 

‘“‘Let me sagzest, then,” I continued, “ that 
you should see Anne Catherick yourself, and do 
all youn can to win her confidence. For my own 
part, I shrink from the idea of alarming the 


poor creatufe a second time, as I have most un-- 


happily alarmed her already. Do you see any 
objection to accompanying me to the farm-house 
to-morrow ?” 

“None whatever. I will go any where and 
do any thing to serve Latra’s interests. What 
did vou say the place was called ?” 

“Yon must know it well. It is called Todd's 
Corner.” 

‘*Certainly. Todd's Corner is one of Mr. 
Fairlie’s farms. Our dairy-maid here is the 
farmer's second danghter. She goes backward 
and forward emstantly between this honse and 
her father’s farm, and she may have heard or 
seen something whicly it may be useful for us to 
know. Shall I ascertain at once if the girl is 
down stairs?” 
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She rang the be n and sent the Servant with ' 


his messave. He returned, and announced 
the dairv-maid was then at the farm. She had 
not been there for the last three days, and the 


housekeeper had given her leave to go home tor 


an hour or two that evening. q 
**T can speak to her said Miss 
Halcombe, when the servaut had lett the root 
again. “In the mean time, ket me thoronghly 
understand the object to be gained by my inter- 
view ‘with Anne Catherick. Is there no doubt 
in your own mind that the person who confined 
her in the Asvium was Sir Percival Glyde 
“There is not the sha a deabt. Th 
only mystery that remains is the mystery of his 
motive. Lookins tothe erent 
his station in lite and | Which secs to pre- 
clude all idea of the mo-t ci-tawt relationship 
berween them, it. is-of the last importance—even 
assuming that soe rea! be placed 
under restraint—to huow wiy de should have 
been the person to assume the serious responsi- 
bilitv of shutting her up—" 
“In a private Asvlom, IT tiink von said?” 
“Yes, in a private Asvluam, where a sam of 
money which no poor person con!d afford to gree 
mast have been paid for her maimtenance as a 


rrow,”” 


Oo 
C 
ICTs, 


required to 


patient.” 

see where the doubt | Mr. Hartrilt 
and [ promise vou that it shail be sct at 
woetuer Anne Catheric: Us to-meri 
mt. Sir Percival Gi shall not be Jone in 
thus house without sati-fving Mr. Gilmore, ancl 
Satisiving me. iv sister's furure is wy dearest 
care in hie, and have int enough over 


her to give 1 me some power, where h er marriage 
is concerned, in the disposal of it.” 
We parted for the night. 


Aficr breakfast the next morning an obstacle, 
which the events of the evening before had put 
out of my memory, interposed to prevent our 
proceeding immediately to the farm. This was 
my last day at Limmeridge House; and it was 
necessary, as soon as the post came in, to follow 
Miss Haleombe’s advice, and to ask Mr. Fair- 
lie’s permission to shorten my engagement by a 
month, in consideration of anunforescen neces- 
sitv for my return to London. 

Fortunately for the probalality of this excuse, 
so far as anpearances were eoncerned, the post 
brousht me two letters from London fricnds that 
morning. I took them away at once to my own 
room, and sent the servant with a messave to 
Mr. Fairlie, requesting to know when I coul see 
him on a matter of business 

I awaited the man’s return, free from the 
slizhtest feeling of anxiety about the manner in 
which his master mizht receive my application. 
With Mr. Fairlie’s leave or without it I must 
go. The consciousness of having now taken the 
first step on the dreary journey which was hence- 
forth to separate my life from Miss Fairiic 
seemed to have blunted my sensibility to every 
consideration connected with mvself. I had 
done with my poor man’s touehy pride; IT had 
done with all my little artist vanities. No mso- 
lence of Mr. Fairlie’s, if he chose to be insolent, 
could wound me now. 

The servant returned with a message for 
which I was not unprepared, Mr. Fairlie re- 
grette “d that the state of his health, on that par- 
ticular morning, was such as to preclude ail 
hope of his having the pleasnre of receiving me. 
He bezzed, therefore, that 1 would accept his 
apologies, and kindly communicate what I had 
to say in the form ofa letter. Similar messages 
to this had reached me, at various intervals, dur- 
ing my.three months’ residence in the house. 


Throughout the whole of that period Mr. Fair- 


lie had been rewiced to ** possess” me, but had 
never been well enough to sce me for a second 
time. The servant took every fresh batch of 
drawings that I mounted and restored back to 
his master with my **respects,”” and returned 
empty-handed with Mr. Fairlie’s ** kind compli- 
ments,” **best thanks,” and “sincere rezrets” 
that the state of his health still oblized him to 
remain a solitary prisoner in his own room. A 


more satisfactory arranzement to both sides 
could not possibly have been adopted. It woul 
be hard to say which of us. under the cirenm- 
stances, felt the most grateful sense of obliga- 
tion to Mr. Fairlie’s accommodating nerves. 

I sat down at once to write the letter, CXpPTess- 
ing myself in it as civilly, as clearlyo and as 
briefly as possible. Mr. Fairlie did not hurry 
his reply. Neariv an hour elay sel betore the 


answer was placed in mv hands. It was written 
with beautiftulgegularitv and neatness of char- 
acter, in vielet-colored Ink, on note-paper as 
smooth as ivory and almost as thick as card- 
board : and it addressed me in'these terms: 


‘* Mr. Fairlie’s compliments'‘to Mr. Hartrizht 
Mr. Fairlie is more surprised and disaf cinte d 
than he ean fay (in the present state ef his 
health) by Mr. Hartright’s applieation. Mr. 
Fairlie is not a man of business, but he has con- 
sulted his steward, who is, and that person con 
firms Mr. Fairlie’s opinien that Mr. Hartriz! 
request to be allow ed to break his engaveiment 
ean not be justified by anv necessity whatever, 
exceptine perhaps a ease of life and death. If 
the highly-appreciative feeling toward Art and 
its professors, which it is the consolation and 
hainess of Mr. Fairlie’s suffering existence 
enktivate. could be ensilv shaken, Mr. 
would have shaken it. 


in the instanee of Mr. 


Present 


has 


‘lane 


himself, 


to sav. as nente nervons wiil: 
to state any thins —Mr. Poirhe bas nothing to 
add bunt the expressicn ov Lis decision, reter- 
ence to the highly irre app iication that has 
heen made to him. Perteet Fepose of body and 


mind being to the last dezree important in his 
ease, Mr. Fairlie will not suffer Mr. Hartright 


fo. 


| 


to ai tturb tht re} by iti tic hie 
under circumstances Gof irritating 
nature to both A Sir. 
waves his right of rerisal pure’ with view 
tu the preservation of bis cop: 
inturms Mr. Mariricht that be may ao.” 


I folded tire letter up, and put with 


my other papers. ‘The tine ted been I 
should have resented us an di i 
THci.t. It was ii! ! frst eotil 
Of mv ween i ht fo the 
breahktist-room, and nitorqied Miss 
that | was ready to wa stiad her te the turn 
Mr. Fuiruc given vou bei 
DIS she mshed, iis We it ti 
‘dle has allowed meto go, 
She lovked up et me quickly : and then, for 
the first time since I had known her, tock n v 
arm oft her own accor!, “No words eould have 


wou Tic 


had 


triers 
loviment 
‘Ty 


expressed so delicately that she 
the perinission to leave my em}; 
been pranted, and that she gave 


pathy, not as my superior, but as my friend. I 
had not fele the man’s insolent lerrer, but i felt 
cee rly the woman's suite kindn 

Qs our way to the farm: we arranged that 
and tint J was to wait ‘ 

appre ‘ pitted 

Clathernch s 1 Ana of ret Ber 
additionally distrusitul of the advances cf a 


lady who was a stranger to her. Miss Hal- 
combe left me, with the intention of speaking, 


in the first instance, to the farmer’s wiie (of 
whose friendly readiness to help her in any way 
she was well assured), while I waited for her in 
the near neighborhood of the house. 

I had fully expected to be left alone for some 
time. To my surprise, however, little more than 
five minutes had clapsed before Miss dlaleombe 
returned. 

‘* Poes Anne Catherick refuse to see vou?” 
asked, in astonishment. 

** Anne Catherick is gone,’ 
combe. 

** Gone” 

Gone, with Mrs. Clements. They be 
the farm at eight o'clock this morning.” 

I could say nothing—I! could only 
our last chance of discovery lad 
them. 

* All th 


I 
* replied Miss Hal- 


oth left 


feel that 
gone with 
Todd kne 


at Mrs. ws about her 1 


I know.” Miss Haleombe went ons: and 

leaves me, 2s 4 Ieaves her, in the dark. Thev 
Loth came back safe, last nizht, after thev leit 
vou, and t! “Vv passed the first purrt of the ceven- 
ing with Mr. Todd's family, as usnal. Jn-t he- 
fure supper-time, however, Anne Czeticrick 


startled them all by being suddeniv seized wit 


had ha i 


fuintuess. She similar attack. of a 
less alarming kind, on the dev she arrived at 
the farm: and Mrs. Todd had connected it. on 
that occasion, with something she was reading 


at the time in our Jocal news; aper, which lav on 


the farm table, and which she had taken up only 


a minute or two Lefore. 

* Does Mrs. Todd know what particular 
sage mM the newspaper eted her ji 
wav?” Tinqgnired. 


Stie 


“No.” replied Miss Haleombe. **She had 
looked it over, and had seen nothing in it to 
agitate any one. I asked leave, howgver. to 
look it over in my turn; and at the verv first 


page I opened I found that the editor had en- 
riched his small stock of news, by drawing upon 
our family afiairs, and had published my sister's 
marriage engagement, among his other an- 
nouncements, copied from the London papers, 
of Marriages in High Lite. I coneluded at 
once that this was the paragraph which had so 
strangely affected Anne Cathericks and I 
thonght I saw in it, also, the origin of the let- 
ter which she sent to our house the next dar.” 
‘- There can be no doubtin either case. But 
what did vou hear about her second attack of 
faintness vesterday evening 
‘+ Nothing. be cause of 


tf sa 


mystery. ‘Phere was no stranger in the room. 
‘The on ly Visitor was our dairv-maid, whe 2s I 
told von, is one of Mr. Todd’s camgisters: and 
the conversation Was the usival 
nl crit cal aflairs Thev heard I vr ery Ort. 
and saw her turn deadly pale, witheut the 
slizhtest apparent reason. Mrs and Mie. 
Cicteentadan k her up stairs; and Mrs. Clements 


Ther were ” 
the usial 


taiking 
bedtime : 


remained with her. 
together until after 


and, early this morning, Mrs. Clements took 
Mrs. ‘Todd aside, and smazed her bevend-all 
power of expression bv saving that they aust 
go. Theo ils explanation Mrs. Todd ceuld ex- 
tract ffm her quest was, that something had 
haypencd, which was not the of anv one 
at the farm-lonse, but which was serious enouch 
to make Anne Catherick res to leave Lim- 


useless to 
to he move explicit. She 
hook her head. and said thats for 


she must bes and Pras that no one would 


meridge immediately. Lt wes qnite 
press Mrs. 
only 
sake, 


~ 


question All CU kd Whit evs ‘ 
Pac « } } 
‘ 
‘ 
so hart-and eteade bvothe tneeret 
raptness of their departure and their antricudly 


reluctance to place the least confidenee in her, 


11 


ith ont <9 mich 


as me te them by is (Xe 
Air. blartrizht, and tell me if ans 
his lin the buriad-vronnd vesterd exe 
pean atall account tor the extracreipsry 
depaytire of those two women this morning.’ 

to account first, ATi 
combe, ter the sudden change im Anne Cathe 
fick Which alarmed them at the furin-he 
hows atteg she end I had parted, and when 
time cnoughad to quict. any vie leat 
avitation thet I mi. linve been unfortunate 
¢nouch to canse. Did vou menire particulariv 
alout the fessip Wlick Was on in the 
room when she turned 

“Yes. Bat Mrs. plionselse i'd afuirs 
seem to have divided her attention that even. 
with the talk im the farm-houce arier, 
She — oniv teil me that it was * just the 
news’—1 pose, that they all talked 
as about each other.’ 

The memogy martbe Letter 
than her mother’s,” Isaid. It m av be as well 


for vou to s] to the girl, Miss Halecombe, a: 


sooi 23 we «et 

‘Iv sugce-tion was acted on the moment te 
returned to the house. Halcom!e led me 
ronud to the servants’ offices, and we found the 
sirlin the airy, with Ler sieeves tucked up to 
‘ ors, cleenthg a darge milk-pan, and 

ober her ky 
i iit i> nto see 
Mins | ‘fr is 
the he and it always 

‘The blushed and courtesied, said, 

shyiv, that she ho; ed she alwavs did her best to. 


keep things neat and clean. 

ow e have just come from vour father’s,” 
Miss Haleombe continzed. * You were there 
yesterday evening, I hear; and vou found visit- 
ors at the honse ? 

‘Yes, miss.”’ 

‘(One of,them was taken faint and ill, I am 
told? I suppose nothing was said or done te 
frizhten h¢dr? You were talking of ‘anr 
thing very terrible, were von ?” 

‘Qh no, miss !”” said the girl, laughing, “ We 
were only perkine of the news,” 

Your s told you the news at Tedd’s 
Corner, I er 5 

Yes, miss.” 

And rou told! 
Iiorse 

ae And I'm quite sure nothing was 

lid to trighten the »oor thing, for I was talking 
when shie was tal It gave me quite a 
turn, o see it, never having been taken 


wae 


net 


siste 


em the news at Limmeridge 


ThiisS. 


iil. 


IY YUESTIONS Cot ild be putto her, 
wav f €cive a basket of ers 


us I whis} red 


aocr. 

s Llaleombe, 


"As abe left 


pened to mentimay Iasg 
> were expectgehat Limmeridge 


that visitor 


Halkeombe shewed me. bw a lock, that 
ood. and ut the qt estidy as 


naerst 


caivy-maid retnrned to us. 
ves, miss: 1 mentiened that,” said the 
yirl, simply. ‘* The company coming, and the 


necident tothe brin died | cow, 
had to take to the far 

‘* Did vou menticn names?* Did ron tell 
them that Sir Percival Glyde was expected on 
Monday 7" 

‘Yes, miss—¥ told them Sir Percival Glrde 
was coming. ho; e there was no harm in it; 
I hoy I didn't do wrone. 

‘*O no. no harm. 


was all the news J 


Come, Mr. Hartright; 
Hannah will begin to think ns in the way if we 
interrupt her any longer over her work.’ 

We stopped and looked at one another the 
moment we were alone again, 

Is there any doubt in rour mind now, Miss 
Haleombe 

‘** Sir Percital Givde shall remove that doubt, 
Mr. Hartright—or, Laura Fairlie sha never be 
his wite.”’ 


As we walked ronnd te the front of the honse, 
a flv from the railway approached us along the 
drive. Aliss Halcembe w: d on the door-ste] 3 
until the fy drow un: and then advanced to 
shake hands with an old gentleman. whe cot out 
boiskiv the moment the steps were ket dewn. Mr. 
Giin i i 

l locked at him. when we were introduced 
to rotier with an terest and a erriv 
which conld bardiv coneeal This old man 
wes to renrain at Limmeridze House after I had 
he wes to hear Sir Percival Give v's CX- 
] and was ‘to give Miss Ila lee mbe the 
wssistance et his experience in forming her 
indcment: he was te wait until the question of 
fae nia Wi Sct t rest: and his hand if 
that quesiien were deciced is the affirmative, 
was to daw settle t which bound? Miss 
irrevorably to ber 
thea, when I knew nething by com) arison with 
what ow now. locked at the lew ver 
with an interest which T bead never teh before 
m the ae ce ef anv man breathing who was 

a total stranver to mre. 
lu external appeuranee Air. GUimere was the 
et opposite of th ef an 
s ferid: is 

: 

i wi r 
ment ef the old echeel ef politene-s anichened 
by the invigorating sharpness and. readiness 


of a man whose business in lite obliges him al- 


— 
— 
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ways to keep his faculties in good working or- 
der. (JA sanguine constitution and fair pros- 
pects fo begin with; a long subsequent. career 
of creditable and comforfable prosperity; a 


cheerfil, diligent, widely-respected old age— , 


such were tlic general impressions I derived ° 


from my introduction to Mr. Gilmore; and it is 
but fajr to him to add, that the knowledge I 
gained by later and better experience only tended 
to confirm them. 

I left the old gentleman and Miss Halcombe 
to enter the house together, and to talk of fam- 
ily matters undisturbed by the restraint of a 
stranzdr’s presence. ‘They crossed the hall on 
their way tothe drawing-room, and I descended 
the stgps again, to wander about the garden 
alone. | 

My hours were numbered at Limmeridge 
Houses my departure the next morning was ir- 
revocably settled ; my share in the investiga- 
tion which the anonymous letter had rendered 
necessary was at an end. No harm could be 
done to any one but myself, if I let my heart 
loose again, for the i: time that was left me, 


from the cold cruel#fof restraint which neces- 


_ sity had forced me fo inflict upon it, and took 


my farewell of the scenes which were associated 


. with the briefdream-time of my happiness and 


my love. 

I turned instinctively to the walk beneath my 
study-window, where I had seen her the even- 
ing before with her little dog, and followed the 
path which her dear feet had trodden so often, 
till I came to the wicket-gate that led into her 
ros¢ garden. ‘The winter barencss spread drear- 
ily over it now. The flowers that she had 
taught me to distinguish by their names, the 
flowers that I had taught her to paint from, 
were gone; and the tiny white paths that Ied 
between the beds were damp and green already. 
I went on to the avenue of trees, wheye we had 
breathed together the warm fragrance of August 
evenings ; where we had admired together the 
myriad combinations of shade and sunlight that 
dappled the ground at our feet. The leaves 
fell about me from the groaning branches, and. 
the earthy decay in the atmosphere chilled me 
to the bones. A little farther on, and I was 
out of the grounds and following the lane that 
wound gently upward to the nearest hills. The 
old felled tree by the wayside, on which we:had 
sat to rest, was soddén with rain ; and the tuft 
of ferns and grasses which I had drawn for her, 
nestling under the rough stonc-wall in front of 
us, had‘ turned to a pool of water stagnating 
round an islet of draggled weeds. I gained 
the summit of the hill, and looked at the view 
which we had so often admired in the hap- 
pier time. It was cold and barren—it was no 
longer the view that I remembered. The sun- 
shine .of her presence was far from me; tlic 
charm of her voice no longer murmured in my 
ear. She had talked to me, on tle spot from 
wliich I now look down, of her father, who was 
her last surviving parent; had told me how 
fond of each other they had been, and how sad- 
ly she missed him still, when she entered cer- 
tain, rooms in the house, and when she teok 
up forgotten occupations and amusements with 
which he had beenfassociated: Was the vicw 
that [ had secn, While listening to those words, 
the view that I saw now, standing on the hill- 
top by myself? I turned and left it; I wound 
my way back again, over the moor and romnd 
the sand-hills, down -to the beach. ‘There was 
the white rage of the surf, and the muititudin- 
ous glory of the leaping waves; but where was 
the place on which she had once drawn idle 
figures with her parasol in the sand—the place 
where we lind sat together, while she talked to 
me about myself and my home, while she ask- 
ed me a woman’s minutely observant questions 
about my mother and my sister, and innocently 
wondered whetlier I should ever leave my lone- 
ly chambers and have a wife and a house of my 
own? Wind and wave had long'since smooth- 
ed out the trace of her which she had left in 
those marks on the sand. I looked over the 


‘wide monotony of the sea-side’ prospect, and 


the place in which we two had idicd away the 


sunny hours was as lost to me as if I had never . 


known it—as strange to me as if I stood already 
on a fercign shore: 


| to my heart. 
| garden, where traces were left to speak of her 
every turn. 


The empty silence of the beach struck cold 
I returned to the house and the 


On the west terrace walk I met Mn. Gilmore. 


| He was evidently in'search of me, for he quick- 
, ened his pace when we caught sight of each oth- 


er. The state of my spirits little fitted me for 
the society of a stranger. ‘But the mecting was 
inevitable, and I resigned myself to make the 
best of it. 

“You are the very person I wanted to sce,” 


' said the old gentleman. 


**T had two words to 
_ say to you, my dear Sir, and if you have no ob- 
jection I will avail myself of the present oppor- 
tunity. To put it plainly, Miss Halecombe and 
I have been talking over family affairs—affairs 
which are the cause of my being hvre—and, in 
the course of our conversation, she was natural- 
ly led to tell me of this unpleasant matter con- 
nected with the anonymous letter, and of the 
share which you have most creditably and prop- 
erly taken in the proceedings so far. That 
share, I quite understand, gives you an interest 
which you might not otherwise have’ fel€ in 
knowing that the future management Of the 
investigation, which you have begun, will be 
placed in safe hands. My dear Bir, make your- 


self quite easy on that point—sit will be placed 
| in my hands.” 
‘* You are, in every way, Mr. Gilmore, much 
fitter to advise and to act in the matter than I 
. any Is it an indiscretion, on my part, to ask 
if you have decided yet on a course of procecd- 
ing?” 

** So far as it is possible to decide, Mr. Hart- 
right, I have decided. "I mean to send a copy 
of the letter, accompanied by a statement of the 
circumstances, to Sir Percival Glyde’s solicitor 
in London, with whom I have some acquaint- 
ance. The letter itself I shall keep here, to 
show to Sir Percival as soou as he arrives: 
The tracing of the two women I have already 
provided for, by sending one of Mi. Fairlie’s 
servants—a confidential person—to the station 
to make inquiries: the man has his money and 
his directions, and he will follow the women in 
the event of his finding any clew. ‘This is all 
that can be done until Sir Percival comes on 
Monday. I have no doubt myself that every 
explanation which can be expected from a gen- 
tleman and a man of honor he will readily 
give. Sir Percival stands very high, Sir—an 
eminent position, a reputation above suspicion 
—I feel quite easy about results; quite easy, I 
am rejoiced to assure you. ‘Things of this sort 
happen constantly in my experience. Anony- 
mous letters—unfortunate woman—sad state of 
society. .I don’t deny that there are peculiar 
complications in this case; but the: case itself 
is, most unhappily, common—common.” 

‘¢T am afraid, Mr. Gilmore, I have the mis- 
fortune to differ from you in the view I take of 
the case.” 

** Just so, my dear Sir—just so. Iam an old 
man, and I take the practical view: You are 
*% young man, and you take the romantic view. 
Let us not dispute about our views, I live, 
professionally, in an atmosphere of disputation, 
Mr. Hartright; and I am only too glad to es- 
cape from it, as Lam escaping here. We will 
wait fur events—yes, yes, yes; we will wait for 
events. Charming place, this. Good - shoot- 
Probably not—none of Mr. Fairlie’s land 
is preserved, I think. Charming place, though ; 
and delightful people. You draw and paint, I 
hear, Mr. Hartright? Enviable accomplish- 
ment. What style?” 

We dropped into general conversation—or, 
rather, Mr. Gilmore talked, and I listened. 
My attention was far from him, and from the 
topics on which he discoursed so fiucntly. The 
solitary walk of the last two hours had wrought 
its effect on me—it had set the idea in my mind 
of hastening my departure from Limmeridge 
House. Wiy should I prolong the hard trial 
of saying farewell by one unnecessary minute ? 
What further service was required of me by any 
one? “There was no useful purpose to be served 
by my stay in Cumberland; there was no re- 
striction of time in the permission to Jeave 
which my employer had granted to me. Why 
not end it, there and then ? 

I determined to end it. There were some 
hours of daylight still left—there was no reason 
why my journey back to London should not be- 
gin on that afternoon. I made the first civil 
excuse that occurred to me for leaving Mr. Gil- 
more; and returned at once to the house. 

On my way up to my own room I met Miss 
IIalcombe on the stairs. She saw, by the hur- 
ry of my movements and the change in my 


and asked what had happened. 

I told her the reasons which induced me to 
think of hastening my departure, exactly as I 
have told them here. | 

‘No, no,” she said, earnestly and kindly, 
“Jeave us like a friend; break bread with us 
once mucre. Stay here and dine ;:stay here and 
help us to spend our last evening with you as 
happily, as like our first evenings, as we can. 
It is my invitation; Mrs. Vesey’s invitation—” 
she'hesitated a little, and then added, “ Laura’s 
invitation as well.” 

I promised to remain. 
wish -to leave even the shadow of a sorrowful 
impression with any onc of them. 

My own room was the best place for me till 
the dinner bell rang. 
time to go down stairs. 


eren seen her—all that day.* The first meeting 
with her, when I entered the drawing-room, 
was a hard trial to her self-control and to minc. 
She, too, had done’ her best to make our last 
evening renew the golden by-gone timc—the 
time that could nevcr come again. She had 


put on the Aress which T fo admire more 


manner, that I had sonie new purpose in view,, 


God knows I had no | 


I waited there till it was | 


I had not spoken to Miss Fairlie—I had not. 


than any other that she possessed—a dark-bluc 
silk, trimmed quaintly and prettily with old- 
fashioned lace ; she came furward to mect me 
with her former readiness; she gave me her 
hand with the frank, innocent good-will of hap- 
pier days. ‘The cold fingers that trembled 
round mine; the pale cheeks with a briglit red 
spot burning in the midst of them; the faint 
sinile that struggled to live on her lips and died 
away from them while I looked at it, told me 
at what sacrifice of herself her outward comyo- 
sure was maintained. My heart could take her 
no closer to me, or I should have loved her then 
as I had never loved her yet. 

Mr. Gilmore was a great assistance to us. 
Ife was in high good-humor, and he led the 
conversation with unflagging spirit. Miss Hal- 
combe seconded him resolutely; atid I did all I 
could to follow her example. The kind blue 
eyes whose slightest changes of ¢xpression I 
had Iearned to interpret so well, logked at me 
appealingly when we first sat down to table. 
Help my sister—the sweet anxious face seemed 
to say—help my sister, and you will help ne. 

We got through the dinner, to all outward 
appearance at least, happily enough. When 
the ladies had risen from‘table, and when Mr. 
Gilmore and I were lett alone in the dining- 
room, a new interest presented itself to occupy 
our attention, and to give me an opportunity 
of quieting myself by a few minutes of need- 
ful and welcome silence. ‘The servant who 
had been dispatched to trace Anne Catherick 
and Mrs. Clements returned with his report, 
and was shown into the dinipg-room imme- 
diately. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Gilmore, “‘ what have vou 
found out 7” 

“T have found out, Sir,” answered the man, 
“that both the women took tickets, at our sta- 
tion here, for Carlisle.” 

**You went to Carlisle, of course, when you 
heard that ?” , 

“IT did, Sir; but I am sorry to say I could 
find no farther trace of them.” 

** You inquired at the railway ?” 

Sir.” 

‘* And at the different inns ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

** And you left the statement I wrote for you 
at the police-station ?” 

did, Sir.” 

“Well, my friend, you have done all you 
could, and I have done nll 1 could; and there 
the matter must rest till furilier notice. We 
have played our trump cards, Mr. Hartright,” 
continued the old gentleman, when the servant 
had withdrawn. ‘* For the present, at I¢ast, the 
women have outmanceuvred us; and our only 
resource now is to wait till Sir Percival Glyde 
comes here on Monday next. Won't you ‘fill 
your glass again? Good bottle of port, that— 
sound, substantial old wine. I have got better 
in my own cellar, though.” 

We returned to the drawing-room—the room 
in which the happiest evenings of my life had 
been passed; the room which, after this last 
night, Iwas never to see again. Its aspect was 
altered since the days had shortened and the 
weather had grown cold. (The glass doors on 
the terrace side were closed, and hidden by thick 
curtains. Instead of the soft.twilight obscurity, 
in-which we used to sit, the bright radiant glow 
of lamplight now dazzled my eyes. All was 
changed—indoors and gut, all was changed. 

Miss Halcombe and Mr. Gilmore sat down 
together at the card-table; Mrs. Vesey took her 
customary chair. There was no restraint on 
the disposal of their evening; and_I felt the re- 
straint on the disposal of mine all the more 
painfully from observing it. I saw Miss Fairlic 
lingering near the music-stand. ‘The time had 
been when I might have joined her there. I 


waited irresolutely—I knew neither where to zo 
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nor what todo next. She cast one quick glance 
at me, took a piece of music suddenly from 
the stand, and came toward me of her own ac- 
cord, 

‘* Shall I play some of those little mciodies 
of Mozart's which you used to like so much ?” 
she asked, opening the music nervously, aud 
looking down at it while she spoke. 

Before I could thank her she hastened to the 
piano. ‘The chair near it, which I had always 
been accustomed to occupy, stood empty. She 
struck a few chords—then glanced round at me 
—then looked back again at her music. 

**Won’t you take your old place?’ she said, 
speaking very abruptly, and in very low tones. 


* [may take it on the last night,” I answered. 


She did not reply: she kept her attention 
riveted on the music—music which she knew 
by memory, which she had played over and 
over again, in former times, without the book. 
I only knew that ske had heard me, I only knew 
that she was aware of my being close to her, by 
seeing the red spot on the check that was nears 
est to me, fade out, and the face grow pale all 
over. 

**T aim very sorry you are going,” she said, 
her voice almost sinking to a whisper; her eves 
looking more and more intently at the music; 
her fingers flying over the keys of the piano with 
a strange feverish energy which I had never no- 
ticed ip her before. 

‘**T shall remember those kind words, Miss 
Fairlie, long after to-morrow has come and 
gone.” 

The paleness grew whiter on her face, and 
she turned it farther away from me. . 

** Don’t speak of to-morrow,” she said. ‘* Let 
the music speak to us of to-night in a happier 
language than ours.” 

Her lips trembled—a faint sigh fluttered from 
them, which she tried vainly to suppress. Her 
fingers wavered on the pidno; she struck a false 
note; confused herself in trying to set it right; 
and dropped her hands angrily on her lap. Miss 
Iialeombe and Mr. Gilmore looked up in as- 
tonishment from the card-table at which they 
were playing. Even Mrs. Vesey, dozing in her 
chair, woke at the sudden cessation of the 
music, and inquired what had happened. 

“You play at whist, Mr. Hartright?” asked 
Miss Halcombe, with her°eves directed siynifi- 
cantly at the place I occupied. . 

I knew what she meant; I knew slie was 
right ; and I rose at once to go to the card-table. 
As I left the piano Miss Fairlie turned a page 
of the music, and touched the keys again with 
a surer hand. 

**I will play it,” she said, striking the notes 
alinost passionately. ‘I will play it on the last 
night." 

*“Come, Mrs. Vesey," said Miss Halcombe ; 
** Mr. Gilmore and I are tired of écarte—come 
and be Mr. Hartright’s partner at whist.” 

The old lawyer smiled satirically. His had 
been the winning hand; and he had just turned 
up aking. Ie evidently attributed Miss Lal- 
combe’s abrupt change in the card-table arrange- 
ments to a lady’s inability to play the losing 
game. 

The rest of the evening passed without a word 
or a look from her.. She képt her place at the 
piano; and I kept mine at the card-table. She 
played unintermittingly—plaved as if the music 
was her only refuge from herself. Sometimes 
her fingers touched the notes with a lingering 
fondness, a soft, plaintive, dving tenderness, 
unutterably beautiful and mournful to hear— 
sometimes they faltered and failed her, or hur- 
ried over the instrument mechanically, as if 
their task was a burden to them. But still, 
change and waver as they might in the expres- 
sion they imparted to the music, their resolution 
to play never faltered. She only rose from the 
piano when we all rose to say good-night. 
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Mrs. Vesey was the nearest to the doors and 
the first to shake hands with me. 

“T shall not see you again, Mr. Ifartright,” 
said the old Jady. ‘*I am truly sorry you are 
going away. You have been very kind and at- 
tentive; and an old woman, like me, feels kind- 
ness and attention. I wish you happy, Sir—I 
wish you a kind good-by.” 

Mr. Gilmore came next. 

“IT hope we shall have a future opportunity 
of bettering our acquaintance, Mr. Hartright, 
You quite understand about thet little matter of 
business being safe in my hands? Yes, w&, of 


“T only went into the drawing-room,” she said, 
“to look for this. It may remind you of your 
visit here, and of the friends you leave behind 
you. You told me I had improved very much 
when I did it—and I thought you might like—” 

She turned her head away, and offered me a 
little sketch drawn throughout by her own pen- 
cil, of the summer-house in which we had first 
met. ‘The paper trembled in her hand as she 
held it out to me-—trembled in mine as I took 
it from her. 

I was afraid to say what I felt—I only an- 


| swered: “It shall never leave me; all my life 


course. Bless me, how cold it is! Don't let | 


me keep you at the door. Bon vovage, my dear | 


Sir—bon voyage, as the French say.” 

‘Miss Haleombe followed. 

“Half past seven to-morrow morninz,” she 
said; then added, in a whisper; “I have heard 
and scen more than you think, Your conduct 
to-night has made me your friend for life.” 

Miss Fairlie came last. IT could not trust my- 
self to look at her when I took her hand, and 
when I thought of the next morning. 

““My departure must be a verv carly one,” 
[said. shall be gone, Miss Fairlic, before 

**No, no,” she interposed, hastily; ‘not be- 
fore Iam out of my room. I shall be down to 
breakfast with Marian. Iam not so ungPateful, 
not so forgetful of the past three months—” 

Her voice failed her; her hand closed gently 
round mine—then dropped it suddenly. Before 
I could say ‘ Good-night” she was gone. 


The end comes fast to meet me—comes in- 
evitably, as the light of the last morning came 
at Limmeridze House. 

It was barely half 
past seven when I went 
down stairs, but I found 
them both at the break- 
fast-table waiting for 
me. In the chiil air, 
in the dim light, in the 
gloomy morning silence 
uf the house, we three 
sat down together, and 
tried to eat, tried to 
talk. The struggle to 
preserve. appearances 
was hopeless and use- 
less, and I rose to end 
it. 
As I held out ; 


combe, who was ne“r- 
est to me, took it, Mis 
Fairlie turned 
suddenly and hurried 
from the room. 

‘* Better so,” said 
Miss Halcombe, when 
the door had closed— 
** better so, for you and 
for her.”’ 

I waited a moment 
before I could speak— 
it was hard to:lose her, 
Without a parting word 
or a parting look. I] 
controlled myself; I 
tried to take leave of 
Miss Halcombe in fit- 
ting terms ; but all the 
farewell words I would 
fain have spoken dwin- 
dled to one sentence. 

“Have I deserved 
that von should write 
to me?” was all I could 
say. 

‘*You have nobly de- 
served everv thing that 
I can do for you, as 
long as we both live. 
Whatever the end is, 
you shall know it.” a 

‘“And if I can ever be of help again, at any 
future time, long after the memory of my pre- 
sumption ‘and folly is forgotten—” 

I could add no more. My voice faltered, my 
eves moistened, in spite of me. 

She caught me ky both hands—she pressed 
them with the strom, steady grasp of a man— 
her dark eves glittered—her brown complexion 
flushed deep—the force and energy of her face 
glowed and grew beautiful with the pure inner 
light of her generosity and her pity. 

“‘T will trust you—if ever the time comes, I 
will trust you as my friend and her friend; as 
my brother and her brother.” She stopped; 
drew menecarer to her—the fearless, noble 
creature—touched my forchead, sister-like, with 
her lips “9nd called me by my Christian name. 
‘*God ble&s, you, Walter,” she said. ‘* Wait 
here alone, and compose yourself—I had better 
not stay fer both our sakes; I had better sec 
you go from the balcony up stairs.” 

She left the room. I turned away toward the 
window, where nothing faeed me but the lonely 
autumn landscepe—I turned away to master 
myself, before I, too, left the room in my turn, 
and left it forever. 

A minute passed—it could hardly have been 
more—when UC heard the door open again softly ; 
and the rustling of a woman’s dress on the car- 

et moved toward me. My heart beat violent- 
v as I turned round. Miss Fairlie was ap- 
proaching me from the farther end of the room. 

She stopped and hesitated when our eyes 
met, and when she saw that we were alone. 


ae 


Then, with that courage which women lose so | 


often in the small emergency, and so seldom in 
the great, she came on nearer to me, strangely 
pale and strangely quiet, drawing one hand after 
her along the table by which she walked, and 
holding something at her side in the other, 
which was hidden by the folds of her dress. 


—_— 


long it shall be the treasure that | prize most. 
I am very grateful for it—very grateful to you, 
for not letting me go away without bidding you 
good-by.” 

‘*Qh!” she said, innocently, ‘‘how could I 
let you go, after we have passed so many happy 
days together!” 

‘Those days may never return again, Miss 
Fairlie—my way of life and yours are very far 
apart. But if atime should come when she de- 
votion of my whole heart and soul and strength 
will give you a moment’s happiness or spare you 
2 moment's sorrow, will you try to remember 
the poor drawing-master who has taught you ? 
Miss Haleombe has promised to trust me—will 
you promise, too?” 

The farewell sadneés in the kind blue eyes 
chene dimly through her gathering tears. 

‘*I promise it,” she said, in broken tones. 
“Oh, don’t loe¢k at me like that! I promise it 
with all my heart.” 

I ventured a little nearer to her, and held out 
my hand. 

‘*You have friends who love you, Miss 
Fairlie. Your honor firtrre is the dear object 
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tled country where he lived at the time of which I 
write, there were still a few aborigines, and, al- 
though they were friendly, they were none thc less 
| objects of terror to Red, and placed him in a very 
* embarrassing situation. He did not relish the idea 
, of being called a coward, and still less was he in 
favor of having his ‘‘ top-knot skulped,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

It so chanced that he had business which called 
him sume twenty miles from home, and leaving a 
convenient friend in his ‘* store,” he set out, in- 


ed somewhiat longer than he expected, and night 
*set in long before he had reached hishome. About 
a mile from his house was a thick swamp, through 
which his path ran, and through this swamp he 
was compelled to pass. On either side of the road 
the bushes and briers formed an almost impenetra- 
ble thicket, and the overhanging boughs of the 
trees shut out what litile light was afforded by the 
stars. It was not without many misgivings that 
ted ventured into the Cimmerian darkness which 
enveloped his.way ; but there was no other Way to 
get home, and no house to stop at. With a quak- 
ing heart he pushed his horse into the durk path, 
muttering as he went: 

‘‘ Who knows now but what there is some cussed 
Inzin hid here som’ers, with his chop-axe and 
butcher-knife, ready to knock out my brains an’ 
tkulp me an’ cut out my in’ards? ITwish da 
stuil at home. By ginger! ef Pd a knowed it 
would he this dark, hang me if I'd ever been cotch 
in thishoele. But ef thar’senny Ingins about here, 
why don't some body see ‘em, and tell of it? I 
wonder ef George— Waugh! Marder! they've 
got me! Run here, some body. The Ingins is 
siz! Oh” 


Ilis retle tions had Leen thus unceremoniously 


LEDUORN SURROUNDED BY THE REDSKINS. 


of many hopes. May I say, at parting, that it 


is the dear object of my hopes too? 


The tears flowed fast down her checks. She | 


rested one trembling hand on the table to steady 
herself, while she gave me the other. I took it 
in mine—I held it fast. My head drooped over 
it, my tears fell on it, my lips pressed it—not in 
love; oh, not in love, at that last moment, but in 
the agony and the self-abandonment of despair. 

‘¢ For God’s sake, leave me !” she said, faintly. 

The confession of her heart’s secret burst from 
her in those pleading words. I had no right to 
hear them, no right to answer them: they were 
the words that banished me, in the name of her 


-sacred weakness, from the room. It was all 


over. 1 dropped her hand; I said no more. 
The blinding tears shut her out from my eves, 
and I dashed them away to look at her for the 
last time. One look, as she sank into a chair, 
as her arms fell on the table, as her fair head 
dropped on them wearily. One farewell look; 
and the door had closed on her—the great gulf 
of separation had opened between us—the im- 
age of Laura Fairlie was a memory of the past 
already. 


AN ALABAMA BACKWOODS 
SKETCH. . 
REDHORN AND REDSKIN. 

Or all things on the earth, or under it, or in the 
waters that encompass it round about, that ever 
crossed Redhorn’s path, nothing animate or inani- 
mate was so repugnant to him as Indians. With 
all his boasted prowess among people of his: own 


color, he could not bear even the thought of en- 


countering the red men of the forest, and the bare 
mention of their name was at any time sufficient to 
make him quake in his shoes. In the thinly-set- 


with a loud snort, and appeared terribly fright- 
ened. Before Red had time to collect his thoughts 
at this interruption, his horse’s bridle was seized, 
and to his utter astonishment and great terror he 
found himself in the rough grasp of four stalwart 
Indians ! 

Ile might have continued his outcries, but one 
of the savages produced a light, and drawing a 
large and dangerous-looking knife, signified to his 
prisoner that if he did not remain quiet he would 
draw it across his windpipe. With such imminent 
danger as this staring him in the face, poor Red 
could do no less than remain passive. Onc of the 
savages took the bridle, and turning the horse 
around, set off at a rapid walk; while the other 
three guarded the prisoner—one on each side, and 


| interrupted by his horse, which suddenly stopped 


creek, when they halted, and the warriors held a 
short consultation, from which Ked could. gather 
nothing, except that three of them appeared, from 
their actions, to be in favor of knocking him on the 
head and leaving him; this was earnestly opposed 
by the fourth, and finally they appeared to settle 
I the matter, for they resumed their previous posi- 
tions, and set off down the creek, still maintaining 
a strict silence. 

** Lookee here,"’ at length said Red, losing all 
patience at this strange proceeding, ** who, in the 
name o' Jehosaphat, are ve, any how, and whar 
are yer a-carryin’ me to?” 

‘“*Ugh!"’ exclaimed the foremost Indian, at the 
samme time displaying his knife again, and repeat- 
ing his silent threat. Red was “silenced but not 
convinced,” and closed his inquiries, lest his grim 
> guide should carry his threat into immediate exc- 
cution, and do damage to his breathing apparatus. 
But they could not restrain his thoughts, which 
were running at a 2.40 rate, something after this 
fashion : 


** Now ain't this a nice fix fur a white feller like 


tending to return the same day. He was detain- | 


the other behind. In this way they reached the., 


me to he got into? What a fool I was to ventur’ 
out by myself when I knowed the whole country 
was full of the yaller devils as thick as muskee- 
ters! Ef I'd a took Sally’s advice, and staid at 
home, I might have bin safe; but no, I must cut 
out, like a fool, an’ here I am—forty miles from 
home, an’ gittin’ furder every minnit.. I wonder 
whar the dickens they are a-carryin’ me to? I've 
a great mind to jump off and give ‘em a race; but 
that big rascal with the knife would lunge it into 
me. I wish old Deacon Redhorn was here now, 
to see what a sittyvation his son had come to. 

do believe I'd git him to pray for me, and see ef 
‘rwouljin't do some good. 1 wonder what'll Sally 
say? Shell think Im sarved right for Leing such 
a fool as to come off by myself. Well, ef I should 
git out’n this scrape, | hope I may land waist-deep 
in that fire that dad used to pray about ef I don't 
stayjat home—now that’s so.”’ 

Indulging in such moody reflection¢ as’ this, Red 
followed his captors until about midnight, when he 
saw a light, and in a short time he came to an 
open place some fifty feet in diameter, which-had 
the appearance of having Leen recently cleared out 
for some purpose cr-other. About the centre of 
this space was a fire, an! around it were extended 
some five or six men, apparently asleep; Lut when 
Red's guide gave a shrill wheop they. sprang to 
their feet, and, with horrid vells, advanced toward 
the party, displaying to the terrified prisoner an- 
other party of Indians, who rushed toward him, 
brandishing their tomahawks around his head in 
the most frightful manners He closed his eves 
and waitel for the fatal Llow, but he was pulled 
from his horse and led to the tire. 

Ilere his captors held another animated discus- 
sion, and then, taking him,by the arms, led him to 
a sma!l tree, to which they firmly bound him, hand 
and fvot. 

‘*See here, Mr. In- 
gin,” said -he, what 
have yer got me here 
for, any how 7” 


mie friend,” replied 
the savage, who then 
turned off, and, with 
the others; entered the 
woods. The prisoner 
thought they were now 
gone, and that he would 
yet escape; but he was 
doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for they soon re- 
turned, each with an 
armful of dried brush- 
wood, which they threw 
down at his feet, and 
one of them commenaed 
piling it around him. 
He watched these pro- 
ceedings for some time 
vith much curiosity, 
until the pile had reach- 
ed to his knees, when he 
could wait no Jonger. 

say, Mr. Ingin, 
what are you doin’ that 
he asked. 

** Me build pen; keep 
off wolf,” answered the 
savage, still plying his 
work. 

“Ugh!” granted the 
Indian again, as the oth- 
ers returned with more 
wood, which they piled 
round him until it had 
reached his breast. 

me warm 
rou,” said the speaker, 
suing to the fire and re- 
turning with a lighted 
‘brand, which he applied 
to the pile. The horri- 
ble truth now flashed 

‘ on Red’s mind; he was 
to be burned alive! 

The sweat stood in Leads en his forehead, and hie» 

hai? rose on end. . 


**Oh, goodness!" he whined, “ for God’s sake, * 


Mr. Ingin, let me off this time, and I'll give you a 
whole gallon o’ whisky !”’ 

“Ugh! vou coward,” replied the savage, slap- 
ping him on the cheek. . 

Now, see here,” roared Red, “‘jest vou do that 
agin, and [ wish I may be swallered ef I don’t 
kick your haslets out!” But here he thought of 
his helpless condition, and changed his tone to 
one of entreaty. But the fire still burned; it was 
beginning to warm him pretty thoroughly, and he 
was about to lbreak*forth again, when suddenly 
the Indians appeared to be listening attentively. 
Then they tore down the fire, and throwing them- 
selves on the ground became still. This was all! 
Greek to Red, and he was getting impatient, when 
the Indian who had tied him cautiously approach- 
ed, brandishing his knife, and looking stealthily 
about him. 

Making a sign to Red to remain silent, he cut 
his bonds agd pointed to his horse. He needed no 
second Lids, but mounted his steed and put 
spurs. Hardly had he got into the saddle when 
the warriors started to their feet and rushed after 
him with howls and vells of rage. Then occurred 
a stampede such as is seldom seen: The darkness 
of the night and the thickness of the woods were 
furzotten, and Red never drew rein until he ar- 
rived at the river, which, to his astonishment, he 
found he had never been more than a mile from. 
iis pursuers balted at the river, but Red stopped 
not until he arrived at his own door. f 

It is but truth to add that the Indians were 3 
crowd of Red’s neighbors, dressed and painted for 
the occasion, who took this method of giving him 
a good fright. He never forgave them for it ; nei- 
ther did he forget the time when he came so near 
being made a martyr ef by the “*infernal red dev- 
ils.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ART, SCIENCS, DISCOVERY, 
MBECHANICS. 
MANUFACTURERS. 

MACHINISTS. 
FARMERS. 
ROADERS. 

INVEIITORS. 
BENGINZERS. 
MILLW RIGHTS. 
PLANTERS. 
THINKERS. 


A New Volume of that popular and highly useful and 
instructive journcl, 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Ceramences on the Ist January. Now is therefore the 
best time to subscribe in oder to get the work coniplete 
tion amd 
HG AMERICAN hes been pude 
for neatly fifteen and is neknowledved to be 

the best cow!tnet d and West mn lable journal of its class, 

is by more than hundred thousand 

poole 

The number for a yoar, costing but $2, will contain 

between S00 and pages of matter, written in popular 
ttsle upon art, science, invertion, mechanism, manufac. 
tuces, agriesliu e, and all kindred subjeeis— illustrated 
by over 5 0 beautiful whole foruinz a 
volume of useful and entertaining information, not to be 
jeund clsewhere, 

From the long experience of the Editors and Publish- 
ere, and their abundant re-ources for gaining information, 
they are enabled to give a week!y summary of matters 
in connection with the progress of invention and discov- 
ery beyond the reach of any otter conecrn. They are 
determ'ned. as they enter upon the 1860, to cmploy 
every facility within their reach to enrich the columns 
more awl more. It is the only journal pub'ished in New 
York which gives all the claims of inventions patented 
each week. 4 

‘Terms of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, $2: year. 
Si for six movths, A copious Index is publish: d every 
6X months. an ithe mumbers for the vear can be bound 
into two volua.cs of 416 pages, cack costing but $1 a vel- 
ume. 

Spccimen number: sort free, Ad.lress 

MUNN & CO., 
ho. ST bark Row, New Yérk. 
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U. S&S PATENT OFFICE. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT 
SULICITORS.—Messre. MUNN & CO., Proprie- 
tors of the SCIENTIFIC AMPLICAN, continue to procure 
Patents for Lnventors in thé United States and all foreign 
countries on the most liberal terms. Our experience is 
ef thirteen years’ standing, and our facilitics are un- 
equaled by any other Agency in the world. The long 
experience we have had in preparing Specifications and 
Drawings has rendered us perfectly conversant with the 
inode of doing business at the United States Patent Of- 
fice, and with most of the Inve:tions which have been 
patented. Information concerning the patentability of 
inventions is freely given, without charze, on sending a 
model or drawing and description to this 4fice. 
* Consultation may be had with the firm, between xIng 
and Four o'clock, daily, at their ’reivciran Orrice Xo. 
Park Row, New York. We have atso establislied 
a BRaNon Orrice in City or on the 
OF AND SEVENTH STREETS, opposite the 
United States Patent Otlice. This office is under the 
feneral superintendence of one of the firm, and isin daily 
communication with the Principal Office in New York, 
and personal attention will be given at the. Patent Office 
to all such cases as may require it, Inventors and others 
who may visit Washington, having business at the Pat- 
ent Office, are cordially invited to call at our office. 

We are very extensively engaged in the pr-paration 
and securing of Patents in the various European coun- 
tries, For the tran-action of this business we have Offices 
at Nos. 66 Chancery Lane, London; 29 BoukVvard St. 
Martin, Paris, and 26 Rue des Eperonniers, Brussels. 
We think we may safely say that three fourths of all the 
Européan Patents secured to American citizens are pro- 
cured through our Agency. 

Inventors will do well to bear in mind that the English 
law does not limi: the is<ue of Patents to Invenjors. Any 
one can take out a latent there. 

A pamphlet of information concerning the proper course 
to be pursued in obtaining Patents through our Agency. 
the requirements of the Patent Office, &c., may be had 
gratis upon. application at the Principal Office either 
of the Branches. We also furnish a Circular of infor- 
mation about Foreign Patents. 

The annexed let:ers from the last two Commissioners 
of Patents.we commend to the perusal of all persons in- 
terested in obtaining Patents. 

Messrs. Monn & Co. :—I take pleasure in stating that 
while I held the office of Commissioner of Patents. MORE 
THAN ONE-FOUETH OF ALL TUE UUSINESS OF TIE UFFICE 
eame through your hands. I have no doubt that the 
public confidence thus indicated has been fully deservedy 
es I have always observed, in all your intercourse with 
the Office, a marked degree of pronmptness, skill, and 
fidelity to the interests of your employers. 

Yours, very truly, CHAS. MASON. 


Immediately after the appointment of Mr. Iolt to the 
office of Postmaster-General of the United States, he ad- 
drersed to us the subjoined very gratifying te-timonial : 

Messrs. Munn & Co. :—It affords we niuch pleasure to 
bear testimony to the able and efficient manner in which 
| discharged your duties as Solicitors of Patents while 

had the honor of holdin: the office of Commissioner. 
Your business was very Ja ce, and you sustained (and, I 
doubt not, justly deserved) the reputation of energy, 
marked ability, and uncompromising fidelity in perform- 
ims your professional engagements, Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, J. WOLT, 

Communications aud remittances should be addressed 

UNN & CO 


Ne. 57 Park Row, New York. 
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1. Death, 5. Pestilence. 9. Widow. 
2. Corpse. 6. Famine, 10. War. 
3. Old Age. 7. Victim of War. 11. 


4 Faith. 8. Orphan. 


The Subscriber is now i 


13. Remorse. 
14. Intemperance, 
jonflagration, 15. Suicide, 
12. Pleasure. 16. Delirium Tremens, 20. Hypochondria. 


ssuing 100,000 Splendid Colored Engravings, 


21. Consumption. 
22. Fever. 
23. Despair. 


17. .Gout. 
1S. Dropsy. 
1% Apoplexy. 


of Rembrandt Peale’s celebrated original Painting of the 


COURT OF DEATH, | 
at the unprecedentedly low price of f=" ONLY ONE DOLLAR BACH. 13 Size 23 by 31 inches. 


The lowest regular price for Engravings of the size and quality of this is $5;—and in answer to the question 
“how can they be sold for One Dollar ¥’ the subscriber would state, that instead. of issuing 5,000 copies at $5, he 
issues 109,000 copies at $1. The mein expense of such a work, ir, not in the paper and printing, but in getting up 


the piates. if 5.000 only are sold, $5 is but a fair price. 
larger than on the S@hi0, 


But if 100,000 are sold at $1, the aggregate profits are 


The Original Painting, of which the Engravings are a Fac-similé Copy, was painted by Rembrandt Peale, in the 
city of Balt’more, in 1S20, »nd has been the study ard admiration of tens of thousands of our citizens. It has long 


bern valued at 25.0030 DOLLAR 


Ss. 
Death is personiied asa ong or Mouareh, and there is not a skeleton or any thing repulsive in the picture. 


‘There are -three sized fio ures injhe engravin 


rs, und arranged into five groups, presenting rep- 


resefitations of Dratru. Sexscan PLrasure, and the ‘Trituris Or CuntsTlaAy OVER 


Lisa work te THE and inprover It can be studicd and understood by a child, while 


its sublime conception alords scope to the stronpert imagiuation. 

It has been mare the subject of special discourse by Ree. Dr. Spracuc, Rev. Dr. Welch, Rev. Dr. Lacon, Rev. Dr. 
Ree. Dr. Wayland, and others. 

A mom inipre: sive, instructive, or beautiful Parton CRNAMENT cou!d not be purchased. 

The subscriber was advised to have the drapery of the tigures brilliant and showy, to gratify the taste of the 


**country people; but he determined to imi‘ate exactly the rich mellow tints of the original painting in this re- 
spect. ‘She wisdom of this decision is verified, not only by the Ariists ju this city, but by the venerable Rembrandt 


Peale |.inuselfy as will be seen by the following certificate: 


* PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16, 185). 


*T have seen the Chromo-Lithographic Engraving of my Painting of the Court of Death, recently executed for 
Pr. G.1Q. Colton, (the present proprictor.) by Sarony, Major & Kuapp, of New York, and can certify that it is an 


accurate ad admirable copy of the origiual Painting. 


REMBRANDT PEALL.” 


[> Each subscriber is entitled to a Numbered Certificate of Proprietorship in the Original Painting. The 


painting te be at the disposal of the subscribers a soon as 


the 109,000 Ex: gravings are sold, 


The subseriber refers to the following gentlemen: The venerable Remironit Peale, Philadelphia; the Ion. Mil- 
lard- the Ler. S. I. Prime, D.D., Editor N. Y, Olwerver; the Rev. Asa D. Smuth, D.D., the 


Abel S’evens, Editor Christian Advecate and Jou 
Institute); the Jion. Erastus Drooks, New York; the Hon 


rnal, New York: the Rer. Gorham J). Abvott, (Spiugler 


Henry J. New York. 


: From the New Yorl: Observer of Nor. 24. 
‘ “Tt is widely known as one of the greatest and best productions of American Art. * * Mr, Coltoa is a resporsible 


man, and our friends may feel safe in sending the moncy for his picture. 


$i, and postage, 12 cents. SIR COPIES will be for $5, postage free. 
_ Agents supptied at a discount, One Dollar and 1S cents from those desiring agencics—in return, they will re-. 
ceive one Engraving, a Certificate, Letter of Agency (stating special terins), and 40 Descriptive and Historical 


Panuphiets, 


To avo'd mistakes, the Name, Turin, County and State, should be plain’ written, Address 
G. 


Pr. O. Box New Oo! 
Ay 


Dispatch ? \ | 
>” Save the Pieces! 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Tovs, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, &c. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address HENRY ©. SPALDING & CO., 
Box Ne. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Daalers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. , 


Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 
8. C. Tlerring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
EZ. B. Dodworth.— Music Store, 6 Astor Place.— 
Pubtisher and Dealer in Mu ic and Instruments. 
Dircction Labels and Tags. 


Mauger, Victor K., 115 Cliambers Strect. 


Helper’s 
Impending Crisis. 


A LIVE BOOK. 
55,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Now is the time. 
This is the Work that is creating so much excitc™ ent 
IN CONGRESS. 
Large 12mo Vol., 420 pages, Cloth. Price $1. 
Octavo Edition, Paper Covers, 50 cents. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
to scll these Works the country throuch. ‘Terms liberal. 
Single copies sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 
A. B. BURDICK, Publisher, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 


Well. 
Sent by mail, no pay expected until reccived, read, and 
approved. 
Addre’s Dr. S. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving liealth to 100 years. 418 pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. ©. stamps. . 
2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of th 
Ileart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
cases disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 30 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county town, and post office. 


REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 


Agents wanted. Snaw & Crarx, Biddeford, Me. 
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NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURL FOR 
‘ OUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman street, New York. 


Q, COLTON, No. 37 Park Now, N. Y. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 
Singer's No. 2 Srwixe Macnine, $100, 
Singer's No. 1 Srwine Macuine, $00. 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 
Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 ar® 
capablerof performing, in the best style, al) the sewing 
of a private family. = 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co."*s Gazette, which 


contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
ete., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratia 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Broadway, New York. 
ROSSITER & MIGNOT'S PAINTING, 
‘‘The Home of Washington 
after the War.” 


On Exhibjtion at the ACADEMY OF 


DESIGN, 
10th Street, near Broadway, from ? A.M, to & P.ML, and 


from 7 Evenings, Admission 25 éents. 
J. MeCLtU RE. 
Becutiful! legant! Delightful! 
Arrew Discovery! 
Sott Frevel: Tallow! 
Por Beantifying, Putting, Curling, 
Dres-ing, Softening, Smoothing, Gloussing, 
Leying and Setting the air. 
rts a Siiky Gloss and softness, 
And at same time a stiffness. 
As vou creas fhe ilair eo it remains 
ine: ps.the Lair in posit on. 
Makes the Mair beamtitul. 
It's the Leau ideal of the Toilet. 
A perfect Gem! A perfect Gem! 
Per Ladies’ and Children's use. 
Zhe nep us ultra of the day, 
For the Beanty, ba-hiou, and Respectability. 
Makes glossy Curis. 
It's first-class article, 
FIRGT-CLASS TIMES. 
It should bein every Family. 
It’s the best preparation 
For the the Hair 
In. the World 
Inu the World 
In the World 
Adress ISABLL SCIPLFE, 
Depot, °3 Ann Street, N. Y¥., near Astor House. 
Price 50 cents per box. Sold everywhere, 


INKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES 
liave received the Highest Medal at the FAIR OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, with the highest pre- 
miam fr FINE SEWING MACIIINE WORK. Also, 
the highest premium at the FAIK OF THE FRANK. 
LIN INSTITUTE, THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
FAIR, and so generally wherever exhibited. 
OFFICE 503 BROADWAY. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jolly, 


The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea, 


AL80, 

Queru’s Patent Jellified C iL—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does nct 
cause any coustipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for children. ‘To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PIEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agcnts, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 

F WIISKERS MUSTACHES 
won't grow npon your face, use my onguent (e-tab- 
lished 1552), which will force them to grow six weeks 
fiom the tirst application, and withont stain or injury to 
the kin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. I. G. GRAHAM, 10) Nassau Street, New Yerk. 


7, 1860, 
HEALTH OF 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 3 


fit has often been asad reficction that the physiological 
anatomy ot women has rendered her liable to suth-ring 
aod discs e, for whic) a reliable remedy has never beeu 
found in the regular medical profession. Every mother 
of a fumily,and most females above 15 vears of age, fully 
experience this, Sacial position, wealth and cultivated 
taste ofier ne exemption to this rule, So universal are 
thes: suff rings of women trom the ace of 15 to 45 veara, 
that every one is interested in obtaining certain relicf. 

Irregularities, local displacements, general deb.lity 
and nervousness erem to be the common lot of women 
during the largest portion of their life. 

‘The experience of many years, the severe tests of in- 
vestigation by scientific medical men, the use of the 
medicine in the practice and in the families of physi- 
cians, and its general use in the families of clergymen 
and among the most cultivated and refined in the coun. 
try, las resulted in stamping the elegant and well- 
known preparation of the Graefenberg Company as the 
only reliable remedy ever known for the universal and 
distressing diseases of women. 

It is prepared by an educated physician of great expe- 
rienee, and it will always be found fully equal to repre- 
sentation’ conceruing it. It is known as Zhe Gracfen- 
berq Company's MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATIUOL- 

Price, $1 50 per bottle. For Six Dorrans 
FIVE HOTTLES ARE BENT-LY EXPRESS, AND CHARGES PRe- 
PAID TO END OF xreess LIne From New YORK. 
Address JOSUUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., Seeretary an 
Consulting Physician, Graefenberg Company, No. 3 
PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


All of the Graefenberg medicines may be ag mg 
relied upon. They have been before the public for 1 

years, and egnsist of cleven remedies, suited to all dis- 
eases, of either sex, incident to this country and climate. 


I hereby certify that I have examined a number of tes- 
timonials exhibited to me by the Graefenberg Company, 
relative to the merits of their medicines, and 1 take 
Pleasure in saying that they present evidence- of genu. 
ineness, and are therefore entiiled to the confidence of 
the publica. N. BANGS, D.D., of the Methodist Church. 


Having examined certificates of the Graefenberg Com- 
pany. I take pleasure in saying that they present eyi- 
d nces of genuineness, and are entitled to the confidence 
ot the public. My personal acquaintance with some of 
the members of the Giaefenberg Company just.fies me 
in expressing the opinion that their niediecines are worthy 
of confidence. “‘RANCTS TALL, 

Editor and Proprietor New York Chisnercial Advertiser. 


The principles and practice of medicine adopted 
by the Medical Board of the Gracfenberq Insti'ution are 
clearly set forth in Tue GrarrennerG MANUAL OF 
Iimatta, a medical work of 300 panes, pullished for 
Familiy Use, and elegantly embellished with colored en- 
gravings of the aystem. Vricr 15 Cents—on the 
receipt of which it is mailed to any part of the cuntry, 
Jree of postage. 


Dr. J. F. Briper mary be conse'ted professionally, er 
by letter, at his rooms in the Grove fenberg Institution, Ne. 


32 Park Row. Office hours, 9 to and 3 to 4, 


DR. J. B. MANRCHISIS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Su fering Females. 

Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a varicty of discases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. Jt can Ye relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irvecular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhwa, Ulecration of the Womb, 
Faintnesx, Lasxitude, &c. When every thing clse has 
failed, this article is never taken withont benefii. Ne 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamyhiet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (vratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is seld in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious «of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&e. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chiesgo; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Vhilad. 

J. B. MARCUISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, | 


- FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 


are so composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pen- 
etrating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid whe is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
tofind his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
so simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev- 
erybody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
cases; such as Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery, Fuul Stomach, Erveipelas, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Skin Diseaaca, Liver 
Complaint, Dropay, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, 
Worma, Gou’, Neuralgia, asa Dinner Pill, and for Pu- 
rifiying the Blood. 

They are sugar-coatcd, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient ia 
the world for all the purposes of a family physic. 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
(LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


From the NEW YORE COURIER AND INQUI- 
RER, May 27, 1859. 

Pervvian Syrve. — Against patent Medicines most 
persons are justly prejudiced. Health is too valuable to 
be tritled with, and no one possessing ordinary common 
sense would wish to take a patent medicine of which he 
can know nothing save what is asserted by the maker of 
it, a person who, for all he kuows, may be an arrant 
rogue. The Peruvian Syrup can not be placed in this 
category. ‘There is every evidence to believe that there 
is no quackery in it. Itis a solution of the protoxice 
of iron, prepared by a new method. ‘The proprictors are 
well known in Boston, and are gentlemen upen whose 
étatements the utmost reliance can be placed. They do 
not claim that the syrup is a ponacca, but that in all 
those diseases in which the use of iron is indicated it will 
be found most efficacious. The diseases in which iron is 
prescribed by physicians are many, and though this rem- 
edy is regarded as one of the most useful in the phar- 
macopamia, yet the results desired are not always ob- 
tained, for the reason that it is sometimes difficult to find 
in what form it should be admini-tered. If, as has been 
asserted by physiological chemists, iron can only enter 
and assimilate with the blood in the form of protoxide, 
then if administered in this form it would save the stom- 
ach unnecessary labor. The profoxide, however, is said 
to be a very unstable compound, and liable to be con- 
vetted into another form by the absorption of oxygen 
from the sir. It is claimed that in the Peruvian Syrup 
it is so combined by chemical ingennity as to remain 
permanent, further oxidation being impoesible. 

Pamphlets cortiining numerous certificates of cures 
from eminent physicians, and others, can be had en ap- 
plication to the Agent, or to 

N. LL CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
No. 78 Sudbury Street, Boston 

Seld by Druggists generally in the United States. 
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Janvary 7, 1560. 


WOLFGANG; 


OR, 


THE WRECKERS BEACON 


CNAPTE: I. 
BEFORE TUE GA! 


The good ship Paturinper, of New York, and Lound 
te Copenhagen, had entered the North Sea, having left 
the Straits of Dover two davs behind. 

The commander of the ship was a young man, 


not 


ever eight-and-twenty, and his name was Maunricr Legs- 
TEs. Iie stood by the taffrail, gazing off upon the hori- 
gon to the eastward, ever an! anon raising his hand above 
his head to feel if there was any wind +t rri aud as 


often casting his eye aloft to see how the canvas lin 
As he stood this his mate approached, and 

“What think of this, Capt 

“JT think we're in for a storm. sir,’ the matter replicd 
“And I tell you what it is, Gris ter 
sweeping the horizon again wit!: 
it will be an earnest one. NX. ad Ocea 
puffs, wich nothing but water to hatch wind from: but 
we'll have it right fresh from some of those places where 
they know how to make things - 

“Then you think we'll have a hard one *’ said r Griffin, 


spoke te hina: 


ah 


hi-eye, “when it comes 


me of your b: 


Liow. 


feel itin? 


wered the captain, with 


y bones.” 


In the meantime, Capta’n Lester had been wateling 
the sea and sky as before, ind he fancied that the signs 
of the storm weve growing more and mer. pal; ve 


moment. The sun was going doinin a bank, 


giving to the whole western ierizoa a dull, purpiisl-red, 
blooly hue, with here and there spots of tinge, 
like openings, fiery cloud, lookin upon a 
varfil blackness behin 

* Do you see how ae it looks off there!" eaid 


the captain, raising his finge 
the sun was setting. 

** Aye,” returned Griffin, have been watchin those 
dark places." 

And others noticed the samething, and spoke of it, too. 

Seven o'clock came and went. Light o'clock came, 
and the first watch was ect. 

* Don't go below,” 
last dog-watch left their stations. * Thi! 
Yeu 
while there 
ere will be need of having thet close bef re the ece:n- 


r towards the point where 


said the captain, as the men of the 
calm can't last 
hate] 


; for I am sure 


a@ great while. had better batten down the 


now, is nothing else to do 
th 
ing of another 

The men had had no thoughts of goitg below, for they 
@ould see and feel; and ¢ 
ef wiiat was coming; so they went at work secured 


the hatches with thick tarpaalins; 


day.” 


hey were not 
done those who had no particular station collected 
the wheel. 
Ten o'clock came, and still nota breath The 
upon the water like a dead thing. with the r 
blocks, and sails, as she wes 
ewaved to and fro by the lazy swells 

** What dors it meau 7" e:ied Grin, 
five Lells, 

“Hark !" sail the captain, almost instantly. “I guess 
yeu il soon see. Did you feel that’—Ila!—and that!" 

It was a puffof wind, and a light fying of spray; 
perhaps it wagaspitefrain. At all events, the puff was 
felt; and the drops of water fell upon other cheeks than 
Maurice Lester's; and other ears than his heerd the dull 
moaning which came over the dark waters. 
ears heard the roar which followed, and other bodies 
quivered beneath the shock of the storm-giant when he 
eame in*his might. 

Aye—the storm had come. It came with wind and 
rain, and with an angry heaving of the sea, it came wth 
a darkness like Erebus«, and with the voice of thunder. 
The gale continued to increase in fury as the long night 
pasted away. When the mornivg came the recone was 
ene of awful grander. 
rific fury; and the broad sea was lashed into huge nrount- 
ains, that foamed, and tumbled, and leaped along over 
the bosom of the deep, seeming every moment ready to 
wheim and engulf the frail bark that struggled within 
the demon grasp. 

When Captain Lester had observed the sicrs of the 
morning, he feared that the storm would contitiue throuch 
the dar, and so he told his men. The sky wore a hue of 
horror, and rain was now driving down, mingling with 
the la-hing rea. At-oon it was still worse, 

At length night shit in again, and not a £i: 
passing away of the storm! ‘The 
the tempest seemed rather to have inervased than abated. 
The men gathered upon the quarter-deck, clincing for 
support tothe racks and rails—for the lifelines swayed 
60 mich that they were afraid of them—cathered as near 


Auother hour passed away—and ano 


ratiiing and lapping 
i the sea, 
asthe boy 


or, 


So other 


The wind was howling with ter- 


nm yet of the 


of 


“Ye the light of the binmaclie-lamp as they could, as though 


even from such feeble beams they might find some com- 
fort. But not all were there. Four stout, 
true-hearted men had been swept away by the storm. 
Near a score were left; but how many shall see the light 
ef another day? 

At nine o'clock Captain Lester went below. He took 
down a chart of the Ne~‘h Sea, and having spread it upon 
the table, he sat down to «amine it. He was thus en- 
gaged when Mr. Griftin came u-rn; bet he did not look 
up until he had finished the calcula, 

* Tlow is it ** the mate asked, as he saw 
er lay down the dividers. 

**I have been making a reckoning, and I find that we 
have but little more sea-room left. The ‘ have 
made since we wore, has been, as near as I can calculate, 
north-west-by-west, co that we must have been driving 
towards the coust of No'thumberland. I think we have 
plenty of room to stand on until midnight; but we can- 
net stand on much longer. If the gale doves not abate by 
that time I know not what we shall do." 

The captain started up from his chair, and would prob- 
ably have walked neross the cabin, but at that momenta 
heavy sca caught the ship. anil gave her a pitch fo-ward, 
which caused him to catch his seat as quickly as possible. 
As seen as the flood had gone from the deck, and the res- 
sel had struggled np frem tho shock, he looked into his 


No—not all! 


on. 
his command- 


course wi 


Ah, my dear friend, you do not know what I hare 
suffered — tongne cannot tell it, 
tt—broke it in the rending 
of its tenderest cords, and in the cfushing of a!l its éarth- 


ner can pen write it. 


That blow did break my hea 
— you believe in dreanis*" 

aracter of the 
den magner in which it was put. 


started, not so much at the c' 
rom the sud 
ster, in a Jow?r tone, *] 
es: bunt never has it come 


dream repeated many tim 


me so directly and so vividly : 


fourdars, Currie Jiornton i kuow sie is 
rot !—she has appeared te me repeat: divin adream. and 
to save her! Toenicht, as I stco? all ne 
clo | I ‘ het } hie r 
i and cilied ¢ rime ?t rave e 
what fol mere futcy, thorch even that affected 


I savy Ler, standing not far off, 


with ler arms stretched 


a s¢ l, 
have often sven 


. 
her in my s! aren 


At this poiut the captain was eut-shi 

upand found the men crowding f 
* is it:’* Lest*r asked, 

“JT think it is a light, sir,” replied Parker. 

sir,— just stand here.—Now turn 

v.—Wait, now, till 


in his speeel by 
They hurried 


the ery of from 


vard, 


**Tlere, 
your eve about four 


points upon the larboard bo she rises- 


~Ha—there Did you see it. 
Yes—he bad seen it; and he knew it must be alicht 


upon the shove: but it wasagreatwarol. Le witched 


until he had seen it several times, and then he remarked 
to his mate that it must be a Nght-hou The lisht wa 
hold and distinet, and evidently ata sioceatdi rable height 


nbove the level of the sea; for, had it not been so, it 
conld not bave been scen at that distance. After a shert 
consultation, during which reference was liad to the char- 
of the Northumberland coast, it was decided that this 
light must be upon Dorton Point. To the north of Dor- 
ton, as the captain knew from personal experience, as 
well as from the chart, there was a snug harbor, of easy 
entrance. These things were settled. 

As soon as it had been determined where the light was, J 
Captain Lester madé all possible haste to determine his 
Had the thing been practierbie, he 
would have laid his ship to; but that could not be done, 


No one even gave it a serious thought. So it was-detcr- 


course of action. 


clasped in each ethen's arms—but he found no signs. 


With a ead, heavy heart, Lester passed on, and pres- 


niiv he found two more dead ones, and one of them was 


rene 
At the end 


an 


piece of 


a 
WE EARLY 5 
LIAR 4 | 1! 
companion's face, and said, in a voice m po tremulous | mined that the ship should stand or, at loast til! by th: thine he Lad fairly mad« on* the 
Ly deeper than le had befo e manifest - 
vou } and J am to con it. ¢ I abiv ilv - H ‘ve f one. —one ‘tle.t 
addre-sed to Mauciee, wh 
lauiity ly of Jam mot croak m only “tall event ‘ ave ‘ i- Aud now, to Le f whet 
ever, } iil hear my et You have heard that my | was iste frum te bore 
prcuts we beth lost et seca every soul star Gs a eta 
Ye .“ said th ate ** DROAKEL 

“And perhaps you knew that they lost in this Captain Lester ! ima very few e+ of terror 
eta?’ meuts he was tisfiedd this Wb bal met be i ike ether 

have heard so, alse one; for he could net ouly hear the awful rear faze” upon as 
} Zod, he felt that he d Sate 
‘“Aye—to it was, Twas a boy then. They were on | the breaking seas, but he fancied that he could see th heard of the 
theirs to Copenhagen, as we should be now. My fa- | gleaming of the white foam as it mey-tic {heen the taics whieh tly 
Jam as Mamed for lier; ehe was a | anchors cut loose. The poncesous pluuced | bea be. for the nian re j 
when I knew that my parents wer 1] inigh | through the hawee-holes like lightning. | Snap went the | ‘ 
2 ir hero Was much time fer refeczgion 
I fan the In tay first h of or- starboard chain : ane in awoment more & shock was felt VV pli him with to of wi-iel 
that my heart would break; and. ihiak such | as the larboard*anchor fund bottom; but iteould net Lester caw well know! re that 
d have been the case if they liad ke pt mie at echool, held. The cable parted as thouz!: it hadtbeena hempadn | - 
Dut some of those w! o cared fur me eanic to see me, and tring, @ and on swep* the dcvoted : ip | uure-trained p wer he knew himself to he 
it was flusily arranged that I fhould ro to sea. And] In heaven’s name gasped what does this et ler chief hed eticited all the informe. 
= tion he eould, a carne With wat a rich carceo the 
rospered—prospered well that, when I was twenty |«mean? See! he light ng rightly 
pros} “| IT was twenty mean’ See! The light is still burning as brightly as ened wast ig! ¢ d. and that se had £19 604 in enecia 
yeors old, they gave me command « & ever—at least a Teague awayr—ani ret here are rocks on Loerd, he rimly, a nd reteaiked te one of hi-« 
“The man who owned the ship wlich I first command. directly under our bows! What can it mean: |} conteda 8 tiest she would perhaps he a richer p ize 
a even than the Wiite Far mhad been a be fore 
Ca Was d Thornton. : a catighter named Maurice Lester did not answer; but an ol! weather. | ‘the of the nan-e of the ill-fa° in in 
Cariie—one of the swectest, purest, and Towellest ereat. beaten sailor, who steod at the whee’, and who had looked | Currie Thorutoy and her f«ther had Leen let. a: 
ures taut ever praced this peor hi! eartl was a? and : im the face, answered for Lim: rice J ut k that he nes fe'lio the earth 
j ‘ ‘ W mini th) j { a no mer ia © ¢? 1 \ = t ;? ‘ 
Woman in iuteliect and t to that i st 
i ity of love and « 4° I ‘ ‘ j 
had Leen arranged that we should be m Ni | L for mortal help The ship {| ., 

was twenty years ofd,—hat had Leen ow plan h Shes With a crash 1 ble 
two yoare, Mr. Thomton having sct ti | that sounded high above the rear of the element 
. ‘ e ‘ } v 

> Gs tilt ime’, & ] i ] 

Wit) +e @ Tried The Su RE VAs bie 
erranyed to reinain at home wu we Ent treating Viat had ben ber Had she been 
— Thornton had a heavy ship freighted for Cope CUAPTEN IT, do by thee wretches. of reserved for soine 

and her captain was dying. He could find no one to take Aisa with 
hisplace bet me. and he asked metogo. Ie not | Wolfsang had now drawn rear the water’s edge: and 
fice; but I asked th: be married first. Mr. | ty tie m Cove he entered it, 
that Maurice Lester was near the starboard gangway when bv the rufians i-ctiarce of our be. o 
Th ton shook his head. and said ro he had an. | 
ro. But he had an the slip struck, having started aft to look to the Neim Phe i m Of eave - i tfpeard from its entranes 
pian wil ch ie sail Wo d Le I! ] iu bier i T! da » at he tried to eet f thet ‘ hes ). lle 
panning to vi-eit Copenhagen, where he hadt« ners | : 
were in company with him-<and he | ; 
Cc weters came eurgine over t b k, and he was ti i Hor We b nes nd tne 
id he would take the next ship. and Lring Carrie ont sot when Ble knew that the food came | the could then ont im the 
with should be 1 ed I dimltcit. H t the theenve 
ta i i cia ly 73 arid 
t ad f his ¢ weitont. When he cameto | of var : 

and wuen I Icft her I { that J] we avine my ee piace for; thea 

continued Lester, wiping his erce 5 went i. ht to recall the « set foot ; 

ty waltel a hieftain and his rs « 

tht all were safe and wel] m I waited an- | lie f l himeelf u | Sits? 
er week, and then I to I : the ¢ ¢ bw Ked about hiin with 
| landed there in that deep: and the tide had gone | fed that what he posed to be human bones 

eu lost! On the second day after she left Dover a se- ec ace > for pr ne 
ma tu ¢ vl up. br the aid ofa stranded spar, Ovcr ¢ tl: cavern places, but a w ivet 

vere storm had arisen, and scveral vessels lad been re a} w part of e of the rocks. | ‘ Nis head, a 2 in one | ce he discovered a sinall 
re t seut my ship home in charwe ef the ma? through whieh'a int big strucgied, and os 
ported lost. I seut my ehip home in charge of the mate After seeing all that was to be observed thi spolit, | undermensin tt it t! 
an ! anent four months in searching after t] e lost mes; tii 4c lit he Sitti vder veg- 
he moved ou towardswhere he thought he show!'d sooue-t etation and flowers, 

! ! I no trace of thein ece find an open Le. ic! hy, for he f fe] t fair it and al d Le tur: in g. from the ¢ ontemp! ati m of t! iis ap ert: ire, 
the wreek could I find—not a mark of the shi» nor of wished 6 4 Leip as roon as possible After toil! towards the mout h of the cave, Captain Lest er observe d, 

one of its cyew! 1 eamme home with a sad and heary : é with alarm. that the water was creeping up the sl ping 

, over slippery, slimy rocks, and cruel, tearing-erags, until bottom. What if it should fill the cavern? Al! now 

heart, his clothing was all torn, and his flesh bruived and lacer- | hr ¢ vald account for the prosence there of those human 

Maurice Lester stopped a few moments, and bowed his the rack. | Bones: They were the sad memorials of other ha; 
ed, be finally reached an open space among the reck«, | 

head upon his hands, for his feelings had almost over- , ' ' prisoners who had been left in that cave to perish by 

> where many pieces of the wreck had been lodged, and | drewaning. 

eome him. In ittle while ‘ver 

~ little while, however, he louked up where he found the bodies of three of his men. He h:st- | Slowly but st ely the waters e-ept along. The vermin 
again, and added, ir ouching tone,— > th vated spo uri 
gai ed, in a touching tone ened Yo the spot where they lay—two of them king | fle.! be or thers to the ele ated spot on which Maa ‘rices 
| st Slowly following, the incoming water at . 


rend. 
hed his feet! 

of the care, within a few fect of the wall,} 
rneath tl sp ken of. was a large 


tithete ue ap etore 


our ie 


fromrabove. To this Maurice bastecied as quickly as his 
David Grittn., his chief mate. fe knceled down 1 ¥ the manacles world permit. After Some exertion he ‘uc. 
officer's sile, and raised the head: but if was cold and 4 1 in climbing to the top of it. ek stood ercet, his 
lifeleess and the s i was broken! Gently he laid it pead within hee uh en s of the foof of the ravern. But 
tack the sand, and thea meved on agiim. And he pe d to occupy this retreat t alo ne. As tae 
saw Inere dead men after d it be possible-that he water to circle round its ta ©, the rats also 
had e left refuse @n it in great nuibers, aud in vain did Maurice 
It moves—it has life! try to Gisiedge then: with his manacled feet. 
Pi vin J hurried forwa d, as fust as his fi : Soon 4am it seemed to the captive) the water came lip- 
strenuth would permit, btound two men Iving by th the top of the 1 ck. 
‘de of a Meat Qne «f them was dead: b he his t. And -tillit roxe—slowiv but relenthesslv it rose 
ait ed up inte his commander's face, and stret hed | bigher—bicher; awk as it rose, the rat. climbed up his 
formh as thoagh he would ask for merey. Lis | for satety. in wain that he brushed them 
Hare Was Dick Mangle. anf he had beem one of the best | OF with his terteroMehands, They instantly return 
nl tt They clambered up his beck—te his shonldermeover the 
Poor pick i Le-ter, ne } his side an] back of his n e vuof hi head; their clam- 
bis bea Ave vou batiy ] my bodies st achii to lis very heart, 
it wered, ina | A Letill higher the waters mse, and more thickly the 
voice “they've killed T Aiut he f™ vermin clustered npon the devoted ea; tive’s shoul- 
a ' | ders and head, as thei: iv p! ices of fafety. Driven 
I: was the hely ef stout Tom Dricket that lay close frun nt la-t by the horrms of his sitnatior~ he was 
Is d when the eaytaia had made bimself sure that | bout to plunce into the surging tide and sok a watery 
, was be partiele of dite in it, he reported the same le grave, when his atte nage was arrested by the tread of 
| rapid footsteps near tperture -bove his head. and the 
he alded, “what do you mean! Whe has | «f a har-h masculine veice, almost instantly tole 
done vou hat i bv a neise of a str and a piexcing shriek 
seen ‘em: the mean asked, struggling | which thrilled Man ice Lester te the very yson He could 
for breath. not be mistaken rit was Again he heard 
soon whom’? What do> ou mean?’ demanded Lee | it. but row in tenes of enireaty. Oh, it was her voice, 
ter. cave lv, She was not dead! She lived and was near him! Gath- 
Dicx started np to his elbow, and gazed around; but | ail-his strengts he shouted, “Carrie! Currie! 
he sectued te tind nething for which he was looking, and | Cabrtn-” 
he sank back agen. Hilal he net made this eff wt le A dead silence followed, broken only bry the fearful 
tiicht have spoke further, but the act of rising had ex- | murmurs of the stilb rising waters, and the splash of the 
hansied him, and the last grain of strength was icaving rats as they fell. from » the wretched captive’s head and 
shoulders, only to return acain, in their ‘tik ree struggles 


“What do ron mea cried Lester, at he saw that 
the poor fellow was siuking. ‘* Has any body harmed 
vou 

Dick managed to ral. 

ove the left ear— and, 
** Look out—they 
they struck:” Lie 
faiked him. 

What conld this mean? Maurice Lester started to his 
fect and cazed around. , Who had killed his men * 

The eaptati t was disturbed in his meditation by the 
seund of voices not far off, and upon turning he beheld 
four men coming up from the water. He who came in 
aivance was a tail, muscular man; with a caunt. he wy 
newhere about fiity or fty-live yeurs of 
his of cieth ut into a froc: 
thirt, wich was seenred at the Waist by a broad pist 
belt. 

Manrie> Lest 
wart and 
considering ail the « 
he was startled. 


his hand to his point 
lwelid so. he whispered— 

asked for the po vr. That’« where 

tried to speak turther, but his voice 


heln ld the stale 


par 


S no wonder 


r was startled when he 
h.s three rufiianiv 
ircumsianuces, it 


rd, 


tliat 


llowever, he had not much oppo: tunity 


for 
no 


a perch of safety from the advancing tide, which had 
w nearly reached our hero's shoulders 


The above is ail of this story that will be published in 


our coiumna, 


tio 
in, 


We give this asa san ple. The continua- 
There can be found enly 
family*paper, to « hich 


n of it from where it leaves of 
the New York Ledcer, the creat 


the most popular writers i: the country contribute, and 


which is for sale at all the sterc 


Cri 
the 


fim 
he ré. 
thlizher ef the Led; 


s throughout the city and 
mtry, where papers are sold. Renrember an:t-ask fer 
» New York Ledcer of January 14, and in it you will 
J the continnation of the story from where it leaves off 
It you cannet get a copy at auy beok sture, the 
ger will mail you a copy if you will 


sel hiys five Cents in a Ictter. 

Che Ledger is mailed to subscribers at $2 a year. or 
tw coepics Address reur lett rs to Robert 
her, publisher, 43 Ann Street. New York. It is the 
handsomest and best fumiiv pioer ia the ele- 
illustrated, and ly a hich 
tene. « Its presemt civentation is over four then, 
sand copies, \ Lich is the best evidence we can give of its 


meri ts. 


et zh that might have fallen ~ 


| 
To 
| 
| _ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


